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PREFACE 


Tul aim of this Monograph is to present at on car]} date to tlic student of 
Indian Early History and of Buddhism tbo results of tho important and interesting 
discoveries made in tbo NcpAlesc Tam, north-east of tbo Basil district of the North 
Western Provinces, m tbo beginning of last camping season 

On tbo 12th 3Iaj and tbo 20th June 16DB I applied through tbo Government 
of tbo North-Western Provinces and Oudli to tbo Government of India in the 
Foreign Department, for the favour of its obtaining tbo sanction of tbo Ivbatniandu 
Darbar to an exploration being made of tho ruins near NigllvA as far as Bbagv inpur 
liftceu miles east-south cast of laulihv i where I bad learned another pillar bearing 
a supposed Vsoka inscription was btill standing On tbo 29th August last the 
Government of India m its, letter No loOSEB informed tbo llcsidcnt at NcnAl 
It has been decided that if the NepU Darb\r grant the ncccssar} permission 
Dr A Puhrer, Archeological Survejor, North-Western Provinces and Oudli will 
bo deputed to conduct the explorations In lus letter No dated the 7th 

September 159b to tbo address of tbo Secretary to the Government of India m tbo 
Foreign Department Colonel II Wvlio, CSI tbo ltesidcnt at Ncpll, wrote in 
replj ‘His Excellene} the Prime Minister Ins informed mo that las brother 
General Ixhadga Sbamsber, Governor of P\lpa, would bo directed to meet Dr 1 uhrtr 
at NiglivA, and would bo ready to receive suggestions from linn regarding tin 
contemplated excavation amongst tlic rums of Buddha KonAgamanas Nirv un 
Stupa 

Convinecdof the importance of tbo proposed explorations of tbo rums near 
NigUvu, Herr Ilofrat Dr George Bdlilcr, CIE Professor of Oriental Languages 
at the Umversitj of Vienna in September 1S9G asked somo of bis friends to 
contribute about eight hundred rupees towards tbo expenses likely to be incurred 
on the above proposal, without attaching any conditions to this liberal gift As 
however, the Nepal Government had expressed the intention of itself undertaking 
the excavation operations amongst these rums ami as m> duties in connection with 
the researches were to be eoolmcd to giving advice and making suggestions no 
advantage could bo taken of tbo contributions so generously offered from Europe 
for the laudable object of carrjmg on tbo excavations 

That I have accomplished what I did is owing chtcllj to the eourtes} and 
maguammity of tho present enlightened Government of Nepal All students of 
Ancient Indian His torj and all devout Buddhists of India Ccvlon, Burma aud the 
lar East are indebted to His Highness Mabiruja Sir Bir Sbamsber Jan" Hina 
UahAdur, G C S I and to bis brother General 3xbai1 0 a Sbamsber, for the enthusiasm 
displojedand the great assistance rendered in tbo successful exploration of these 
ruins The Gov ernor of tbo Tarui General Khadga Sbamsber w bo, at my su™estion 
had kindly the Ituinmmdci Pillar excavated did not think an} other operations 
feasible on account of the severe famine trorn wlncb the lar u was then suffering 
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but be has generously promised to employ thfe winter a largo number of bis Sappers 
on more oxtensive excavations, which, if conducted in a systematic and scientific 
manner, arc sure to furnish us with documents and monuments not only of tho third 
century B.C , but of a much earlier period, extending to about the fifth or sixth 
century before Christ. 

In conclusion, I tender my warmest tbanks to Bnbu Shohrat Singh, Honorary 
Magistrate of Chandapdr and Shohratganj in tho Basti district, an influential and 
public-spirited land-proprietor on tho Indo-Nepftl frontier, for his great generosity 
of allowing me tho use of two valuable elephants, without which it would have been 
an almost fruitless task to explore the denso s!U forests in w'liich these interesting 
ruins aro hidden away. 

A. FUUltEK. 

Lucknow Museum, ) 

The 3tst May 1897. / 
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THE BUDDHA’S BIllTH-PLACE 

IN 

THE NEPALESE TABAL 


CHAPTER I. 1 

the birth of prince gautaha siddhartha, the btodha 
SAKYAHHNI. 

The history o£ tho Buddha, such as may'bc extracted from the sacred Pali 
1 ■ marvellous that all who aro standing outside tho palo of Buddhism rejee 

books, is so m A fcw of the Western scholars have gono to such 

more or less ^ truthfuLuK . an anci( , n t so lar myth ; others, less 

possible: by stripping the tale of its miraculous 
I^d mythical elements, to find out tho historic nucleus. Those are apt to believe 
11 . aid of their critical manipulations they can produce an imago which is 
that by the aid o Without denying the -worth of critical disquisitions 

eSt ‘’TriL into tiio merits of tho different reconstructions of tho traditional history, 
0 ” r^t o"s i n this chapter to a condensed account of tho principal 
”lhe J ieer of the Sublime Being, whom all Buddhists acknowledge and revere 
Is to Lord (Magavat) and as tho fountain-head of all Marma,; who, according 
to I words, throughout myriads of ages had prepared himself, out of chanty, 
befmo becoming a Buddha, to freo seutieut beings from tho misery of existence. 
The history of that Buddha may be said to bo true m au ideal sense. 

In readin- the canonical Scriptures one is impressed with the strong personal 
influence exorcised by the Buddha over tho hearts of bis followers Ho was regarded 
not as a mere formulator of dry metaphysical propositions, but as a very wise and 
compassionate friend of his fellowmcn. Ho was fuU of tact, and all bis ways were 
wavs of peace To allay discord he would tell a little story or fable with a moral, 
chosen out of the old Indian folk-lore and adapted to his instructional purposes, 
and his epithet for one of whom he disapproved was merely “ vam man.” Anger, in 
fact had no place in his character, and it had equally none in his religio-philosophic 
svst’em Tho Buddha may be wrong in his teleology, hut his moral code can only 
be compared with that of Christ, and even Bartheldmy Saint-Hrlairo cannot but 
admit “ que, sauf lo Christ tout seul, il n’est point, parmi les fondateurs do religion, 
de figure plus puro ni plus touchante quo cello du Bouddha, sa vie n’a point do 
tdche °" 2 Look only at the hcantiful tale that opens tho Itdjoalda JtUaLa, and 


r H Kerni Manual of Indian Buddhum, StrassVnrg, 1890, 1 _ 

* £t Bouddha ft m Bchgum, nouTelle Wition, Introduction, page V, 
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therein a man’s superiority is judged by bis way of retaliating When Confucius 
was asked “ What do you say concerning tbo principle that injury should ho 
recompensed with kindness tbo Master said "With wbat then will you 
recompense kindness 2 * 1 But Christ said unto us , “ Lovo your enemies, bless them 
that curse you, do good to them that bato you, and pray for them which despitcfully 
use you, and persecute you” {St Matthew, r drl) And now what does tbo Buddba 
teach 2 Exactly tbe same as Christ Of two kings, ono “tbo Kosala-King, by 
name M a 1 1 1 k a, overthrows tho strong by strength, tbo soft by softness, tbe good 
he conquers by goodness, tbe wicked by wickedness , but tbo other, “ tho King of 
Benares, called Brahmadatta by calmness conquers anger, tho wicked be 
conquers by goodness he conquers avanco by chanty, by truth tho false speaker, 
and the latter is by the Buddha 2 deemed tho greater So we. too, say, tho more we 
learn to know tho Buddha, the more we lovo and admiro him , and the sooner all 
mankind shall have been acquainted with his doctrines, the better it will he, for ho 
is certainly one of the heroes of hupiamty 

The term Buddha means ‘ Enlightened One, ’ and signifies that the person to 
whom it is applied has solved the riddle of existence, and discovered tho doctrine 
for the cessation of misery It was by his attainment of this supremo “ Enlighten- 
ment or Wisdom that tbo warrior prince Gautama became a Buddha 
During the thirty- five years of his life previous to » that event, and during all 
previous existences from the time he set out towards Buddhaship, ho was a 
Bodhisattva— a term which, freely translated, means “Tuturo Buddha,” 
but which is more literally rendered “ Ho whoso essence is Wisdom ” The Buddba a 
personal name appears to have been Siddh&rtha, but as tbo word means 
“Successful m his aim,’ it looks as though it might be a simple epithet The 
Buddha belonged to the § d k y a clan Tho word &dkya means *‘ Powerful, ’ and 
tbe families that bore the name had a reputation for pride and haughtiness , they 
were of tho warrior caste (khaltiyajdti), but cultivated the peaceful arts of 
agriculture By his contemporaries the Buddha is usually called the Ascetic 
Gautama, it is not quite clear why bo and others of bis clan should bear this 
family cognomen in addition to tho elan-name of Sukya It may be they claimed 
descent from the ancient sage Gautama, to whom are attributed some of tho hymns 
of tho Rigveda, or it may be, as Burnouf has suggested, “ because Gautama was the 
sacerdotal family name of the military race of the Sakyas, who, being of the warrior 
caste, had no ancestor or tutelar saint like the Brdhmans, but might, as the Hindu 
law permits have taken tho name of the sage to whose family belonged their 
spiritual guide The Buddha was horn a Hindu, and the religion his parents 
professed was Saivism of the ordinary type, as the new horn child was brought to the 
temple, where tbe goddess A b h a y a bowed down at hia feet During his long 
ministry of forty five years he wandered about from place to place m that section 
of tho country which is known as Madhyadek i, 3 very much as did Christ m 

1 Legge Ch nets Clamci, Volume I page lo2 * Fansboll Ten Jitakat (18,2) pages 4 and 5 

* The Bnddhist Maih'jadcia lies Co the east of MadhyadeSa properly so called it is la real ty the Prjgdtia It 

is geographically impossible that in any period of Indian H story Eastern Hindustan was looked upon as tho central 
region of tho Aryan lad ans See Hole 2 page 3 
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Samaria aid Jute. And just as Christ ones left his native country and went to 
E „ yp t so the Buddha is said by native authorities to have paid a couple of visit 
Scfl on; hut the statement is somewhat mythical. The date of “ “ 
is considered to he the sixth century before Christ. It would appear that he liv 
to his eightieth year, and the time of his death is given by scholars as about 477 B.C 
After having exercised the thirty p&ramitda, («., the Ten Perfections, each of 
them divided into three degrees, roe page 14, Note 1), in anterior births the Bodhi- 
sattva destined to become an omniscient Buddha was born in the Tushita heaven. 

At the request of the deities, urging him to release mankind, he made, before giving 
his assent five examinations : (1) of the time of his appearance, (2) of the continent 

« -- 

BuddhaT’are born on the continent of India - the Middle country 

WadlZlv S that the Buddhas are born either in the Brlhman or warrior caste , 

thelatter being at the time held in higher estimation, ho resolved upon becoming 
the latter ueiu D ^ f _ fcikva clan in Kapilavastu; 

fimiUy^ lie sW^th^We^QuemW^a li a e^re^th^ N^a n^ a^a Grovt^of the 

surrounded by tli ' . th womb 0 f MaMmiya. For it was on tlxe 

that be died “ '7" : j^tival (the full-moon day of Jddfia) in Kapilavastu 

SbCd““^t^b she saw how tho B^isattva wh. in the 
that Mabamay wanderin'- on Gold Hill in tho Himalaya Mountains— 

^'“'aleiTtafromU.o North, and seemed to enter her womb. When the Queen 
approached be , » , tbo Kin* be summoned sixty-four eminent 

n°M ."nterpreters of dreams, who declared that she had conceived a son 
Brahmans, P Universal Monarch or a Buddha, “ who will roll back 

destined to ecome e ^ WO rld” Now tbo instant that tho Bodhisattva 

^tnedvedTn tho womb of bis mother, all tbo ten thousand worlds suddenly 
ZZ quivered and shook. And the thirty-two prognos ics appeared as follows 
an immeasurable light spread throngb the thousand worlds; tho blind recovered 
their si-ht, as if from desire to see this his glory ; tho deaf received their bearing , 
ho dumb talked ; the hunchbacked became straight of body ; the lame recovered 
the nower to walk; all those in bonds were freed from their bonds and chains ; the 
fires Went out in alTtho bells; tbo hunger and thirst of the Manes was stilled ; 


" ; 77“ .....i nnQn the Xidamalatka or Introduction to tho canonical 

• The following anthgnUc. nartfttij e la ^ ^ ^ ^ ?,g--_ic 3 n edited by V. tausbOll, T. W. Rhys David*, Bvddhitt 

Jo.UU, together wtf A UVTarreiJ, 27 *MAub. «* TntuUUe'u, Cambridge, Mass., 1896, pages 

Dirt A Stoned, London, loot*. P*S“ 4 lv * ■ "• 

38—83- , . ,v. Tiiutvaottaiaa as follows — “ It lies in tbe middle, on this Bide of the 

* The Middlo country is defined in the J/Zkzlll, and beyond that the border districts. It lies in the 
town Kajaog ft la on tho £•£.*«{« “ V t “ c south east, beyond which are the border districts. It lies in the 
middle, on this side ol the river * * l V * , v . oa SO nth, beyond which are the border districts. It lies in the 
middle, on this side of the town! be .Wn, Afina oa tho west, beyond which are the border districts. Ulies 
middle, on tb.s side of the Brlhman cal .town T h m o ^ ^ nortfc ,W ejoa d which ate tbo border districts. It 

Saw- !»“ ^ ' 
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wild animals lost their timidity: diseases ceased among men; all mortals became 
mild-spoken; horses neighed and elephants trumpeted in a manner sweet to the 
ear; all musical instruments gave forth their sounds without being played upon; 
bracelets and other ornaments jingled; in all quarters of tho heavens the weather 
became fair; a mild, cool breezo began to blow, very refreshing to med; rain fell 
out of season 1 ; water burst forth from tho earth and flowed iu streams; tho birds 
ceased flying through tho air; the rivers checked their flowing; in tho mighty ocean 
the water became smooth; the ground became everywhere covered with lotuses of 
the five different colours; all flowers bloomed, both those on land and those that 
grow in the water; a shower of flowers fell all about; celestial music was heard to 
play in tho sky; and the whole ten thousand worlds becamo one mass of garlands of 
the utmost possible magnificence, with waving chauria, and saturated with tho 
incense-like fragrance of flowers, and resembled a bouquet of flowers sent whirling 
through the air, or a closely woven wreath, or a superbly decorated altar of flowers. 

Prom the time tho Bodhisattva was thus conceived, four celestials with swords 
in their hands kept guard, to ward off all harm from both tho Puture Buddha and 
his mother. When tho time of her confinement drow near, Mahdmdyd grew desirous 
of going home to her relatives, and said to King feuddhodana • “ Sire, I should like to 
visit my kinsfolk in their city flevadah a.” “ So he it,” said the king ; and from 
Kapilavastu to the city of Devadaha he had the road made even, and garnished it 
with plantain-tree3 set in pots and with banners and streamers ; and, seating the 
queen in a golden palanquin borne by a thousand of his courtiers, he sent her away 
in great pomp. Now between the two cities, and belonging to the' inhabitants of 
both, was a pleasure-grove of sdl trees, called Lumbini grove. And at this 
particular timo this grove was one mass of flowers from the ground to the topmost 
branches, while amongst the branches and flowers hummed swarms of bees of tho 
five different colours, and flocks of various birds flew about warbling sweetly. 
Throughout the whole of the Lumbini grove tho scene resembled tho Chittalata. 
grove in India’s paradise, or tho magnificently decorated banqueting pavilion of 
Borne potent king. "When the queen beheld it, she became desirous of disporting 
herself therein, and the courtiers therefore took her into it. And going to tho foot 
of the monarch scU tree of the grove, she wished to take hold of one of its branches. 
And the s&l-tree branch, like the tip of a tender reed, bent itself down within reach 
of the queen’ 8 hand. Then she stretched out her hand, and seized hold of the branch, 
and immediately her pains came upon her. Thereupon the people hung a curtain' 
about her, and retired. So her delivery took place while she was standing up, 2 and 
keeping fast hold of the s&l-treo branch. At that very moment came four pure- 
minded Alaha-Brahma gods bearing a golden net, and, receiving the Future Buddha 


* At present the month Lhidha, in which the conception took place, falls In the rainy season, 

™.u. "i,- *• a„ of .h, 

C.o»4tam;S P sli , ,/SCj" t ''* “ < B *“ XSYII1 >' ,o. 


and then brings forth while standing up. This is a characteristic of the mother of a BoiSJsattrV * months, 
The AvUvtanKara saja that the child was born from the right side of his mother. 
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on this golden net, they placed him before his mother and said: “Rejoice, oh Queen! 

A mighty sou has been, born to you. * 

Other mortals on issuing from the maternal womb are smeared with disagreeable 
impure matter; hut not so the Euture Buddha. He issued from Ins mother's womb 
like a preacher descending from his preaching-seat, or a man coming down a stair 
stretcUn- out both hands and hotli feet, unsmeared by any impurity from his 
mother's womb and flashing pure and spotless like a jewel thrown upon a garment 
of Benares brocade. Notwithstanding this, for the sake of honouring the Euture 
Buddha and his mother, there came two streams of water from the sky, and refreshed 
„ • -iml his mother. Then the Brahma celestials, after receiving him 
In their ’"olden net, delivered him to the four guardian gods of the quarters, who 
J from their hands on a rug which was made of the skins of black 
received bun as is usei on State occasions ; and the 

— 3 “illivered “men who received him on a coil of fine cloth: and 
?he a men let Um out of their hands on the ground, where ho stood and faced the east. 

™ r before him lay many thousands of worlds like a great open court; and in 
ft " 'gods and mem making offerings to him of perfumes, garlands and so on were 
. vin’»-“ Great Being ! There is none your equal, much less your superior When 
heTad in this manner surveyed the four cardinal points, and the four intermediate 
™e, and the zenith, and the nadir, in short, all the ten directions in order, and had 
ones, and the e exclaimed, “This is the best direction,” and strode . 

nowhere diseovere , JJ byJIahi-Brahma holding over him the white 
forward se ™ tt ? ’ t J fan, and other divinities having the other symbols 

umbrella, Buy ^ q? hen at tko seventh stride ho halted, and with a noble 

of royalty in • . be«nnnin"— “ The foremost am I in all tbo 

world." 0 S ^hen the inhabitants of belli cities to°ok the Bodbisattva, and carried him 

t0 ^Itne day that the Bodbisattva was horn in the Lumhinl Grove there also 

• to existence Ya&odharA (also called Bimbd. Gopd or Yabovati) 
Mother of (the Buddha's soul Rahul a, Oban da the courtier, KUoilyia 
« Her K a n t h a k a the king of horses, and A. n a n d a (tho Buddha's cousin) ; 

at°he same 'time sprung into existence the great B o dhi Tree and the four treasure 
vases Northern sources name as horn at the same tune four kings, who play a 
prominent part in the history of the Buddha, sir. Bimhisdra, Prasenajit, 

PradyotaaudUdayana. . 

The birth of the Bodbisattva caused great rejoicing in tho heaven of the 
thirty three gods, “because to king Suddhodana in Kapilavastu had been horn a son 
who shall sit at the foot of tho Bodhi Tree and become a Buddha, and cause the 
Wheel of the Doctrine to roll." The seer Ed lade va la (alias A s i t a) an 
intimate friend of king Sluddhodana-wllo happened to witness those rejoicings and 
on inquiry was informed of the happy event, descended from tho world of the gods 
in haste and entered the palace of the king ; and having seated himself on the seat 
assigned to him he said-" Great 'king, I hear that a son has been born to you. I 
would like to see him.” Then the king had the prince magnificently dressed and 
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brought in and earned up to do revercnco to tlio venerable ascetic But the feet 
tho Future Buddha turned and planted themselves in tho matted lochs of t 
ascetic For in that birth there was no ono worthy of tho Bodhisattva s rcvorenc 
“and if these ignorant people liad succeeded in causing the Tuturo Buddha 
bow, tho head of tho ascetic would lia\o split in sevon pieces' “It is not me 
that I compass my own death,” thought the ascotic, and toso from his scat, and 
with joined hands did reverence to the Bodhisattva And when the Ling bad 
seen this wonder, he also did reverence to his son Noting on tho body all the luck) 
marks and characteristics tbo sage prophetically foresaw that the child one day 
would become a Buddha, but that bo himself would dio before that time Tins 
affli cted him and he wept In order to secure to ono of his relatives tho blessing he 
was to ho deonved of, he went to his sister a son, N & 1 a h a and said to the lad “ My 
child, a son has been born m the family of Suddhodana the king, who is the coming 
Buddha , thirty-five years from now he will become a Buddha, and you will have an 
opportunity of seeing him Retire from this world this very day ' Although 
belonging to a family possessing eight hundred and seventy millions of treasure 
NMaka took up the life of a gram ana, heard afterwards tho Master, entered the 
Order, reached Arbatship and finally nirvana (extinction) Tive days after the birth 
of the Bodhisattva, the rite of choosing a name for him was performed, and after 
bathing his head, he received the name ofSxddh&rthaorSarvdrtliasiddha 
They prepared the royal palace by anointing it with four kinds of perfumes and by 
scattering blossoms and flowers, fivo sorts in all. And making some porridge of 
whole nee grains boiled m milk, they invited one hundred and eight Brdhmans, men 
who had mastered the three Vedas And having seated these Br&hmans in the royal 
palace and fed them with delicate food and showed them every attention, they asked 
them to observe the marks and characteristics of the Bodhisattva s person and to 
prophesy his future destiny Among these Brdhmans were eight renowned sooth- 
sayers, being the same who had interpreted the dream of the night of the conception 
Seven of these raised two fingers each , and gave a double interpretation saying, “ If 
a man possessing such marks and characteristics continue in the household life, he 
becomes a Universal Monarch , zf he retire from tho world, ho becomes a Buddha 
And then they set forth all the glory of a Universal Monarch But the youngest of 
them all, a youth whose clan name was Kaundmya, raised only one finger and 
gave but a single interpretation, saying “ There is here naught to make him stay 
in the household life He will most undoubtedly become a Buddha and remove the 
veil of ignorance and folly from the world ’ Tor, this Kaundmya was one who had 
made an earnest wish under former Buddhas, and was now in his last existence 
Therefore it was that he outstripped the other seven in knowledge and saw but one 
future , inasmuch as a person possessed of such marks and characteristics would 
never stay-in the household life but would undoubtedly become a Buddha So he 
raised only one finger, and gave that interpretation This Brdhman Kaundmya was 
the very same who afterwards took the vows and became then chief of the Band of 
Five Elders (Panchavaggiya) 

The king anxious to prevent his son from forsaking the world, asked what 
would mo-ve the Prince to flee from worldly enjoyments The answer was— “Tour 
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ominous signs-, a decrepit old man, a diseased man, a dead man, and a monk.'' 

.. p rom this time forth," said the king, “ let no such persons ho allowed to eomo near 
mr son It w ill never do for my son to become a Buddha. II hat I wish to 
’ sull exercising sovereign rule and authority over the four great continents and 
the two thousand attendant isles, and walking through the heavens surrounded by a 
retinue thirty-six leagues in circumference." And when he had so spoken, ho 
placed -wards for a distance of a quarter of a league in each of the four directions^ 

followed and surrounded by monks of the warrior caste ; and if he becomes a king, 
by nobles of the warrior caste.” 

Whereas a womb that has been occupied by a Bodkisattva is like the shrine of 
a tenje and can never bo occupied or used again, therefore it was that Jlahimay , 
the mother of the Future Buddha, died when he was seven days old, and was reborn 
in the Tushita heaven. 

And the king procured nurses for the Bodkisattva, women of fine figure and 
free from all blemish. And so the future Buddha grew up under the fostering care 
oHiis avmt and step-mother, Alahtt-PrajApatt Gautaml, surrounded by an 
immense retinue and in great splendour. 

w „ „ „ certain day the king celebrated the Sowing Festival. On that day 
the pcwle used to decorate the whole city, so that it looked like a palace of the 
^ds and all the slaves and other servants would put on new garments and. perfumed 
8 a ’ nrKnded they would assemble together at the king's palace where a thousand 
- “y^ for the royal ploughing. On this oc^sion there were one 

Q ’j and e ;„ ht ploughs, all save one ornamented with silver, as were also the 
reins for the ox°en and the cross-bars of the ploughs. But the plough that was held 
byThe king was ornamented with red gold as also the horns, he reins and goads for 
the oxen And the king issued forth with a large retinue, taking his son along wi h 
hil And in the field where the ploughing waste bo done was a solitary rose-apple 
tree rEugenia jamiu) of thick foliage and dense shade. Underneath this tree the 
kin- bad a couch placed for the young pnncq and spread over his head a canopy that 
was°studded with golden stars ; and he surrounded him with a screen and appointed 
those that should watel. by him; and then, decked with all his ornaments and 
surrounded by liis courtiers, he proceeded to the place where they were to plough 
On arrivin- there, the king took the golden plough, and the courtiers took the (1071 
silver plou-hs and tho farmers the other ploughs -. and then all ploughed forward and 
backward °The king went from the hither side to tho farther side and from the farther 
side back a-ain: and the pomp and the magnificence of the festival was at its climax. 
Now the nurses who were sitting about the Bodkisattva came out from behind the 
screen to behold the royal magnificence. And the prince, looking hither and thither 
and seein- no one, arose in haste and sat down cross-legged, and, mastering his 
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inspirations and expirations, entered on. the first tranco 1 The hutscs delayed a little, 
being detained by the abundance of good things to eat And tho shadows of tho 
other trees passed over to the east, but the shadow of tho jambu-treo remained steadily 
circular Suddenly the nurses remembered that they had left their young master 
alone, and, raising the screen, they entered and saw the Bodhisattva sitting cross- 
legged on tho couch and also noticed tho miracle of the shadow Then they went 
and announced the miracle to tho lung, who came in all haste and prostrated himself 
before his son, 6aying — “ This, dear child, is my second obeisance ’ 

On reaching the age of sixteen years. Prince Siddbdrtlia was married to 
YabodharS, the daughter of S u p r a b u d d h a, bis own cousin And the king 
built three palaces for them suited to the three seasons — one of nine, another of 
seven, and another of five stories And he provided him with forty thousand dancing 
girls And tho Future Buddha, with his gaily dressed dancers, was like a god 
surrounded by hosts of nymphs, and attended by musical instruments that sounded 
of themselves , he lived as the seasons changed, in each of these three palaces 

Now while he was thus enjoying great splendour, ono day there arose the 
following discussion among his relatives — “Siddhdrtha is wholly given up to 
pleasure and is not training himself m any manly art "What could he do if war 
were to occur 1 The king sent for the Pnnco and said “ My child, your relatives 
are saying that you are not training yourself, but are wholly given up to pleasure 
Now what do you think we had best do ? “ Sire, I do not need to tram myself 

Let the crier go about the city, beating the drum, to announce that I will show my 
proficiency to my relatives on the seventh day from now ” The king did so And 
the Bodhisattva assembled together bowmen that could shoot like lightning and at 
a hair’s breadth and in the nudst of tho populace, and before his kinsfolk, ho 
exhibited a twelvefold skill such as none of the other bowmen could equal So the 
assembly of his kinsfolk doubted lum no longer 

Time passed on, and the Bodhisattva lived in luxury and all kinds ot 
enjoyments On a certain day the Prince ascended his sumptuous and elegant chariot, 
drawn by four State horses of the Sindh breed, as white as the petals of the white 
lotus, and drove with his charioteer Chanda to tho park The gods, knowin" that 
tho timo was approaching when he would attain supremo enlightenment, resolved 
to show him tho four ominous sights Ono among tho gods assumed the form of an 
old decrepit man, broken-toothed, gray haired, crooked and bent of body, leaning on 
a staff, anil trembling The Pnnco asked Chanda “ Pray, friend, who is tins man * * 
And when^ he had heard the answer, he said “ Shame on birth, since to every ono 
that is born old age must come "With emotions in bis mind, tbc Prince quickly 
returned borne, and the king on being informed of the reason of that speedy return, 
felt his anxiety increase, and doubled the guards surrounding the palace On another 
day tho Prince saw, under tho same circumstances, a sick man produced by the power 
of tho gods He put the same question, and, on hearing the answer, turned back in 
agitation Tho Ling multiplied tho means of enjoyments for his son and a**ain 


traits (Chspt 1 1VJ c fP u n io * “ n ° who isolates himself from sensn&l ploasnre and demeritorious 

Slit “id b, “ d “■“* »P“ “» «»> "Well ia produced w „«d 
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doubled the guards. Some time after the Bodhisattva, when driving to the gardens, 
met with a corpse fashioned by the gods. The answer given by his charioteer 
moved him more than ever ; quickly ho returned to the palace, and the king redoubled 
his precautions. On a fourth occasion, the Bodhisattva on bis drive to the park 
saw by the instrumentality of the gods a monk, carefully and decently clad. Ho 
asked his charioteer “Pray, who is this man?” Although there was no Buddha 
in the world, and tho charioteer had no knowledge of either monks or their good 
qualities, yet by the power of the gods ho was inspired to say, “ Sire, this is one 
who has retired from tho world;” and ho thereupon proceeded to sound tho praises 
of retirement from the world. The thought of retiring from tho world was a pleasing 
one to tho Future Buddha, and this day he went on until he came to tho park, 
IVhen ho had disported himself there throughout tho day, and had bathed in tho 
royal pleasure-tank, he went at sun-set and sat down on the royal resting-stone 
with the intention of adorning himself. At that instant the throno on which 
§akra was sitting grew hot, a certain foreboding of danger to his dominion. 
Conceiving that the Bodhisattva at midnight of that very day would leave the 
palace and carry out tho Great Renunciation, ho ordered Yi&vakarman to 
go to the gardens and adorn Siddkartka with heavenly attire. By his superhuman 
power, Yi&vakarman came into tho presence of the Prince, and disposed in a divine 
manner the fold of the latter’s turban-cloth like a circlet of precious stones. 
Thus adorned with great richness, the Bodhisattva mounted his superbly-decorated 
chariot/ At this juncture he received the message that Ya'sodhara had been 
delivered of a son, on bearing which be said, “An impediment (rdhula) has been 
born ; a fetter lias been born.” Hence the name of Rdhula was given to the child 
by the order of Suddbodana. 

But the future Buddha in his splendid chariot entered the city with a pomp 
and magnificence of glory that enraptured all minds. At tho same moment Kisd 
Gautaml, a virgin of the warrior caste, ascended to the roof of her palace, and beheld 
the beauty and majesty of tho Future Buddha as he circumambulated the city; and 
in her pleasure and satisfaction at the sight she burst forth into this song of joy : — 

• Quite happy now that mother ««, 

Quite happy now that father i s, 

Quite happy now that woman is, 

TFAo oioii this lord so glorious. 


On hearing this the Future Buddha thought, “ In beholding a handsome figure 
the heart of a mother attains Nirvitija, the heart of a father attains Nirvana, the 
heart of a wife attains NirvfLija. This is what she says. But wherein does Nirv3.ua 
consist?” And to him, whose mind was already averse to passion, tho answer came, 
“ "When the fire of lust is extinct, that is Nirvina ; when the fires of hatred and 
infatuation are extinct, that is Nirvina: when pride, false belief, and all other 
passions and torments are extinct, that is Nirvana. She has taught me a good lesson. 
Certainly, Nirvana is what I am looking for. It behoves me this very day to quit 
the household life and to retire from the world in quest of Nirvana. 1 I will send 


* Ike terra rendered by “happy" in Kisi Gantatni* stanra is nibbuta, and Nirv&pa Is synonymoos with nilluti 
(mrrftitj. The Future Unddha therefore puna when he pretends that the lady was using m bhi(* for aiWafi and 


was urging him to Nlnljia 
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this lady a teacher s fee * And loosening from Ins neck a pearl necklace worth a 
hundred thousand pieces of money, he sent it to Kis\ Gautaml And great was her 
satisfaction at this, for she thought “Prince Siddb'lrtha has falleu m love with me 
and sent me a present 

The Bodhisattva entered Ins palaco in great splendour and lay on his couch oi 
state And richly dressed women skilled in all manner of dance and song, and 
beautiful as celestial nymphs gathered around him with all kinds of musical 
instruments, and with dance, song and music the) endeavoured to please him But 
the Prince s aversion to passion did not allow him to take pleasure in the spectacle, 
and he fell into a brief slumber And tho women exclaiming ‘ he for whoso sake 
wo should perform has fallen asleep, of what use is it to weary ourselves any 
longer 1 threw down their various instruments on the ground and lay down 
And the lamps fed with sweet smelling oil continued to hum And the Tuturo 
Buddha awoke, and seating himself cross legged on tho couch, perceived these women 
lying asleep, with their musical instruments scattered about them on tho floor, some 
with their bodies wet with trickling phlegm and spittle some grinding their teeth 
and muttering and talking in their sleep , some with their mouths open, and some 
with their dress fallen apart so as plainly to disclose their loathsome nakedness 
This great alteration m their appearance still further increased his aversion for 
sensual pleasures To him that magnificent apartment, as splendid as the palace of 
Sakra, began to seem like a cemetery filled with dead bodies impaled and left to 
rot , and tho three modes of existence appeared like houses all ablaze And breathing 
forth the solemn utterance ‘ how oppressive and stifling is it all ’ ’ his mind turned 
ardently to retiring from the world “It behoves me to go forth on the Great 
Renunciation (abhvmhlramana) this very day, said he and arose from his couch, 
called his charioteer and gave orders to saddle his horse "While Chanda was 
saddling the steed Kanthaka, the Bodhisattva went to the room of Rahula’s mother 
He opened the door and saw Ya&odhara sleeping with one of her hands upon the 
head of the child Bearing that her awakening would he an obstacle to his going 
away, he silently left the palace As soon as he came out he went to his gigantic 
white courser, bestrode it, and ordered Chanda to take hold of its tail and so arrived 
at midnight at the great gate of the citv The king, n order that the Prince should 
not at any time go out of the city without his knowledge, had caused each of the two 
leaves of tho gate to be made so heavy as to need a thousand men to move it But 
the Bodhisattva had a vigour and strength that was equal, when reckoned m elephant- 
power, to the strength of ten thousand elephants and reckoned m man power, to 
tho strength of a hundred thousand million men But the city gate was opened by 
the power of the guardian dmmty that inhabited it and so the Bodhisattva escaped 
At that moment Mara 1 ‘ the Evil One appeared in the air, with the intention 
to prevent the Bodhisattva to become a Buddha, by promising him m a week 
the dignity of a Universal Monarch But the Prince, not aiming at worldly 
sovereignty, remained deaf to the Tempter who, baffled in bis design maliciously 
followed bun, like an ever-present shadow, ever on the watch for an opportunity 


1 The Uuddh st» recogn 
approaches the nearest to oai 


se no real devil Jllra the mler of the s xth nnd highest heaven of sensual pleasnrc,. 
batan lie 6tand* for the pleasn.es of sense and hence a the Bnddha a natural enemp 
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Then the Future Buddha, casting away with indifference a universal sovereignty 
already in his grasp, departed from the city in great splendour on the full-moon, 
day of Ashadha, when the moon was in Libra At a short distance from the city 
he turned his face and gazed upon it, and indicated in that place the spot for the 
“ shrine of Kanthaka s return ’* Then he turned Kanthaka in the direction in which 
he meant to go and proceeded on his way in great pomp and exceeding glory, a host 
of deities attending him with lighted torches and doing him homage with heavenly 
perfumes, garlands, sandal-wood powder and incense And the shy was as full qf 
coral flowers as it is of pouring water at the height of the ramy season Celestial 
choruses were heard, and on every side hands of music played it was as when the 
storm-clouds thunder on the sea, or when the ocean roars agamst the Tugandhara 
rocks Advancing m this glory, the Bodhisattva m one night passed through three 
kingdoms, and at the end of thirty yo janaa he came to the river A n o m d ( ‘Illus- 
trious ”) He sprung with his steed over the river, dismounted, and standing on the 
sandy beach that stretched away like a sheet of silver, said to Chanda Take these 
ornaments and Kanthaka, and go home I am about to retire from the world ” 
Thereupon the Bodhisattva thought, “These long locks of mine are not suited to 
a monk , but there is no one fit to cut the hair of a Future Buddha Therefor© 
I will cut them off myself with my sword ” Amhgraspmg a scimitar with Ins right 
hand, he seized his top knot with his left hand and cut it off together with the 
diadem His hair thus became two finger-breadths in length, and, curling to the 
right, lay close to his head As long as ho lived it remained of that length, and the 
beard was proportionate , and never again did he have to cut either hair or beard 
Then seizing hold of his hair and diadem, he threw them into the air, saying “If 
I am to become a Buddha, let them stay in the sky, but if not, let them fall to th<j 
ground” The tuft of hair and jewelled turban went up and remained suspended 
in the sky, where Sakra received it in an appropriate jewelled casket, and established 
it in tho heaven of the thirty-three gods as the ^ Shrine of the Biadetn " Agaii* 
tho Future Buddha'tUoughfc * These garments of mine, made of Benares cloth, are 
not suited to a monk At that moment the SI ahh -Brahma god, Gkatlkira, who 

had been a friend of his in the time of Buddha Kifjyapa, provided him with 
tho eight requisites of a monk, vis , the tnree robes, the alms bowl, the razor, needle 
the belt and water-strainer When the Bodhisattva had put on this most excellent 
■vesture, tho symbol ot saintsbip and of retirement from the world, he hade Chanda 
to go hack to Kapilavastu with the salutations to his parents And the charioteer 
did obeisance to the Bodhisattva, and, keeping his right side towards him, ho departed 
hut the horse Kanthaka, being unable to bear bis grief, died of a broken heart, anti 
was reborn in tho heaven of the thirty-three as the god Kanthaka 

Tho Bodhisattva, having thus entered upon the life of a recluse, spent a week 
m the mango grove of Anjipj.ya in the joy of having retired from the world 
Thence ho trav ellcd in one day on foot t o Ithjagnli a, the capital of Magadha, 4 
distance of thirty yojanas and, entering the citj, he begged for food from house tej 
house without passing an) by By the beauty of the Future Buddha the whole city 
was thrown into a state of commotion, and the king, Seniya Bim bis ira, 
observing the Great Man (mahupurusha) from the roof of his palace, ordered his 
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servants to go and ascertain the nature of the stranger The men found the 
Bodhisattva, who, after having collected sufficient food, had left the city by the same 
"ate he had entered, sitting down with his face to the east m the shade of the 
P i n d a v a Rock, and eating, not w ithout an effort, his coarse meal T hen the Ling s 
men returned and announced what they had seen And the king, on hearing the 
report of the messengers issued hastily from the city, and approaching the Bodhisattva, 
and being pleased with his deportment, he tendered him all his kingly glory 
« Great king,” replied the future Buddha “ I do not seek for the gratification of my 
senses or my passions, hut have retired from the world for the sake of the supreme 
and absolute enlightenment ’ “Verily, said the king when his repeated offers 
had all been refused “ you are sure to become a Buddha , hut when that happens 
your first journey must he to my kingdom * Then the Bodhisattva, having made 
the required promise, proceeded on lus way , and coming to A 1 a r a KA 1 & m a and 
TJ d d a k a, disciple of Rama, two renowned teachers of philosophy, he acquired 
from them the eight stages of ecstatic meditation fsarndpaltij But becoming 
convinced that they did not lead to enlightenment he ceased to practice them And 
being desirous of making the Great Struggle ( mahdpadhanaj, so as to show the world 
of gods and men his fortitude and heroism, he went toUruvilvd And saying, 
“ truly, delightful is this spot enchanting this grovo of trees, and this silvery river 
Hows by, easy of approach and delightful, and there is a village near by in which to 
beg Truly there is here everything necessary for a youth of good family who is 
desirous of struggling, ho there took up his abode, and began the Great Struggle 
Now it came to pass that those five persons, Kaundinya and the others, who, since 
their retirement from the world, were wandering about for alms through villages, 
market-towns and royal cities, here met with tho Bodhisattva, and resolved to stay 
with him, persuaded as they were that ere long he would become a Buddha After 
six years of exertion, tho Bodhisattva resolved to practice the most profound 
meditation (dhy&na) and to perform tho most rigid austerities, such as living on ono 
sesamum seed or on one grain of rice a day By carrying his fasting to excess, his 
body became emaciated to tho last degree and lost its golden colour ind became black 
Ono day, when lie was deep in a trance of suppressed breathing, ho was attacked by 
violent pams and fell senseless to the ground Some gods said * the monk Gautama 
is dead,” others, however, remarked “ this is a practice of tho Arhats ’ And indeed, 
not long afterwards tho Bodhisattva recovered his consciousness and stood up As 
he pcrccned that mortification was not tho way to enlightenment, he went begging 
through villages and market towns for ordinary material food, and lived upon it 
This caused * tho hand of five priests to lose faith in lum , hence they took their 
howls and robes and left tho Great Itan, and going eighteen yojanaa off they entered 
Itishipatana m tho Deer-park near Benares 

At that time there lived m Uruvilvd a girl named Sujdti, tho chieftains 
daughter On tho full-moon day of VaiJAkha, full six j cars after tho Bodhisattva 
commenced his austerities, sho roso up early in the morning to make an offering to 
a certain banjan-tree, and gave orders to milk the eight cows Seeing many 
miracles, she joj fully sent her slave-girl POrnl to get everything ready under 
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the holy tree Now that night the Future Buddha had five great dreams, and on 
considering their meaning, he came to the conclusion that undoubtedly this very 
day he would become a Buddha And when night was over, and he had cared for 
his person, he came early in the morning to that tree, to await the hour to go 
begging And when he sat down he illumed the whole tree with his radiance 
Then. Purnd came and saw the Bodhisattva sitting at the foot of the tree, contem- 
plating tho eastern quarter of the world And when sho beheld tho radiance from 
his body lighting up the whole tree with golden colour, she became greatly excited, 
and ran away in great haste and told SujatA of tho matter When Sujdti heard this 
news, she was overjoyed, and after pouring milk-rice m a golden dish worth a 
hundred thousand pieces of money, she went to the tree and presented it to tho 
Future Buddha The earthenware bowl, which he had kept so long aud which had 
been given him by Ghatlkara, at that instant disappeared Tho Bodhisattva rose 
from his seat and walked round the tree with his right side towards it, and taking 
the dish, he proceeded to tho banks of the river Nairaujart and descended into 
its water, just as many thousands of Bodhisatt\ag before him bad descended on tho 
day of their complete enlightenment. The spot where he bathed is now a place of 
pilgrimage named Snppati$thita (“ well-established ’). and hero ho deposited 
the dish on the bank, before uescending into tho water After bathing bo dressed 
himself in that garb of saintslup which had beoD the dress of many hundreds of 
thousands of Future Buddhas before him, and sitting down with Ins face to tho cast, 
he made the whole of the thick, sweet milk-nco into forty-nine pellets of tho size of 
the fruit of tbo single-seeded palmyra-tree, and ate it And ho took no further 
nourishment until the end ot the seven weeks or fort) -nine days, which ho spent on 
the throne of wisdom, after ho had become a Buddha When he had consumed tho 
milk-rice, he took the golden dish, and saying “ If I am to succeed m becoming a 
Buddha to-day, let this dish go up-stream , but if not let it go down-stream," ho 
threw it into tho water And, lo, it went up to a great distance, when it sank down 
to tho palace of the N 'tga-king KAla and hit against tho dishes that had been 
used by tho last three Buddhas, and took its place at tho end of tho row. Then the 
Future Buddha took his noon-day rest on tho banks of tho river in a grove of sal 
troes in full bloom And at nightfall, at tbo time tbo flowers droop on their stalks, 
ho rose up like a lion n hen ho bestirs himself, and went towards tho Bod k i-trec, 
along a road which the gods had decked Tho snakes, the fairies, tho birds and other 
classes of beings did bun homage with celestial perfumes, flowers and other offerings, 
and celestial choruses poured forth heavenly music so that tho ten thousand worlds 
woro filled with these perfumes, garlands aud shouts of acclaim Just then thero 
tamo from the opposite direction a grass-cutter, named S o 1 1 li 1 y a, and when ho 
saw the Great Alan, that he was a holy man, ho gave him eight handfuls of grass 
Ho accepted the offering, took a surrey of tho quarters, and walking round tho tree 
with his right side towards it, ho came to the eastern side and faced tho west It is 
on tbo eastern side of their Bodbi-trees that all tho Buddhas 1m e sat cross-legged, 
and that sido neither trembles nor quakes Then tho Great Man, saying to himself 
•‘this is the immovable spot ou which all tho Buddhas have planted themselves! 

i 
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Tins is tlio place for destroying passion's net,' took hold of his handful of grass by 
one end and shook it out there And tlio blades of grass formed themselves into a 
seat fourteen cubit9 long, of such symmetry of shape as not even the most skilful 
painter or carver could design Then the Bodhisattva turned his back to the trunk 
of tlio Bodhi-tree and faced the east And making the mighty resolution “ let my 
skin, and sinews and hones become dry, and let all the flesh and blood in my body 
dry up ' But never from this seat will I stir, until I have attained tho supremo and 
absolute wisdom 1 * he sat down cross-legged m an unconquerable position, from which 
not eyen the descent of a hundred thunderbolts at once could have dislodged him 
It was at tins point that Mara exclaiming, “Prince Siddhirtha is desirous of passing 
beyond my control, but I will never allow it 1 summoned his army to do battle 
Himself mounted on the elephant Girimehhala (“ girded with mountains ’ ) 
led the attack, which was so dreadful that the gods attending the Bodhisattva 
were seized with terror and fled The Great Man alone remained undaunted, 
putting his trust into the Ten Perfections (pdiamtiU ) 1 Thereupon Mira caused 
violent winds to blow, followed by a great rain-storm, showers of rocks, weapons, 
live coals, hot ashes, sand, mud and darkness All m vain Seeing all his attempts 
baffled, the Piend approached the Great Man and summoned him to vacate his seat 
“Mira, ’ was the reply, “you have not fulfilled the Ten Perfections in any of their 
three grades, nor have you made tho five great donations, 2 nor have you striven for 
knowledge, nor for the welfare of the world, nor for enlightenment This seat does 
not belong to you, but to me ’ Enraged at these words, Mira hurled his discus 
weapon at him , but the Bodhisattva reflected on the Ten Perfections, and the discus 
changed into a canopy of flowers, and remained suspended over lus head Then the 
followers of Mira began hurling immense mountain-crags , but they were turned 
into wreaths of flowers, and then fell to the ground And the Great Man, after hia 
assertion that the seat which Puturo Buddhas had always used on tho day of their 
complete enlightenment belonged to him, continued and said “ Mira, who is witness 
to your having given donations 1 ’ Mira pointed to his army, who with a roar 
like tho roar of an earthquake testified to their master a liberality In his turn 
the Piend asked “Siddbirtba, who is witness to your having given donations 2 ’ 
Then the Bodhisattva called up the Earth to be his witness, and she replied with 
such a roaring voice that tho hosts of Mira were discomfited, and the elephant 
Gmmekhala fell down on his knees to do homage to tho Great Man And the 
followers of Mira fled in all directions, whereas the gods exultmgly shouted “ Mira 
is defeated 1 Prince Siddhartha has conquered ' Let us go to celebrate the victory ’ ’ 
And tho Nagas and other celestial beings approached with perfumes, garlands and 
ointments m their hands to the throne of wisdom, chanting songs of victory 

It was before the sun had set that the Bodhisattva thus vanquished the army 
of Mira And then, while tho Bodhi-tree m homage rained red coral-like sprigs 
upon lus priestly robes, he acquired m the first watch of the mght tho knowledge 
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of bis previous existences (pdrmnivdsaj, in the middle watch of the night the divine 
eye (divyachakshusj, and in the last watch of the night his intellect fathomed the 
knowledge of the series of causes and effect, or dependent origination (praittyasa - 
mutpddaj. While he was musing on the twelve terms ( hiddnaj of Dependent 
Origination 1 forwards and hack, round and hack again, the ten thousand worlds 
quaked twelve times, so far as to their ocean boundaries. And when the Buddha, at 
the dawning of the day, had thus made the ten thousand worlds thunder with hia 
attainment of omniscience, all these worlds became most gloriously adorned. And 
when thus he had attained to omniscience, and was the centre of such unparalleled 
glory and homage, and as many prodigies were happening about him as at his birth, 
he breathed forth that solemu utterance which had never been omitted by any of 
the Buddhas : — 

Tht ough btrth and rebirth’s endless round, 

Seeking in ram, I hastened on, 

To find who framed this edifice . 

TVhat misery l — birth incessantly. 

0 builder ! Fee discovered thee / 

This fabric thou shalt tider rebuild l 
Thy rafters all are broken now, * 

And pointed roof demolished lies 1 
This mind has demolition reached, 

And seen the last of all desires. 


’ Till! Bnddha’s thought* veto u follows *'Oc Ignorance depends Karma, ou Karma depends cooscionsneea - 

on consciousness depend name end term , oa name sad lota depend the six organs ot tense • on the six or cans 

of sense depends contact, on contact depends sensation j cn sensation depends desire i on detiro denends aitLib 
meat, on attachment depends existence , on existence depends birth, onhlrth depend old ago and death sorrow 
lamentation, misery, grief and despair. Thus doc* this entire aggregation of misery arise.” ’ ' 

•* Bot on the complete lading out and cessation of ignorance cease* Karma l on the cessation of Karma cease, 
consciousness , on tlio cessation of consciousness cease name and form , on the cessation ot nano and form c«a* tho 
six organs of senso, on the cessation of the six organ* of sense ceases contact, on the cessation of comet 
sensation , on the cessation of sensation ceases desire , on the cessation cl desire cease* attachment on thaaetsltia 
of attachment cease* existence , on tho cessation of existence cease* birth ; on the cessation of birth eeasa old < 

and death, sorrow, lamentation, misery, grief and despair. The* doe* this entire agere cation or mi.™ 

Jtahitayya, opening sections, Sctvty*ttatuloya, Chapter SXII j J uxdHUtiasja, Chapter xtfjj) rj cea*e (tea 



CHAPTER II. 


KSHEAIAVATI, OR NABHIKA, THE BIRTH-PLACE OP BUDDHA 
ERAKUCCHANDA 

lx is a common opinion among the European savants that the Buddhas op 
Tath&gatas 1 preceding §3kyamuni are mythical, the latter alone being historical 
That theory, whether true or false, is entirely opposed to the fixed dogma of historical 
Buddhism In the oldest system of it wo have cognizance of, the Buddha of the 
present period had been preceded by twenty-four 2 others Their names are — 
Dipamkara, Kondanna (Kaundmya), Mangala, Sumanas, Raivata. 
Sob hi ta, Anomadassi (Ana vamadar bin), Paduma (Pa dm a). 
Ndrada, Padumuttara (Padmottara), Sumedha, Sujdta, Piyadassin. 
(Priyadar&m) Atthadassin (Arthadarsm), Dhammadassin 
(Dharmadar&in), Siddhattha (Siddhdrtha), Tissa, (Tishya), 
Phussa(Pushya), VipaB8in{Vipasym), Sikkhm(Sikhin), Ve-ssabhd 
(Vi&vabhd), Kaknsandha, or Kakutsanda (Krakacchaada), 
Kondgamana (Kanakamuni), andKasaapa (Kdhyapa) According to 
the most authentic record, the j Buddhavamka, “all these aforetime Buddhas were 
tranquil and free from every passion Like the many-rtyed sun, they chased away 
the dense darkness and, having flamed like fire-balls, became extinct with all their- 
train ” Each of them has his peculiar lodhi tree, e g , Dipamkara the assatlha, or 
pippal-treo ( Ficus reltgiosa ), just as Gautama Buddha , ViLvabhd the «d/-treo ( Shorea 
robuslaj , Kakusandha the kirUha ( Acacia SirlsaJ, and Kondgamana the udumbara 
(Ficus glomerata) In fact the bas-reliefa of the Bharliut Stflpa, 3 dating back as far 
as about 250 B C , show us the bodln-trees of six out of the last seven Buddhas, vis , 
those of Vipassi, Vcssabhd, Kahu$andha, Kondgamana, Kassapa, and Sikyamum with 
the name of the respcctno Buddha engraved under each tree Hany of these 
Tatb&gatas are also mentioned in the writings of the Northern schools of Buddhists, 
but not systematically, and lumped together with others of later invention The last 
seven Buddhas are common to the North and the South, and are designated in Northern 
texts as the Mdnushi Buddhas Sometimes wo find that the four last Buddhas, 
&4kyamum included, received special worship Just as there were twenty-five 
Tatbdgatas in the past, so thero will bo ten Buddhas in the future Tbo Buddha of 
the next following period is Slaitreja, orMottoyya, surnamed Ajita, at 
present still a Bodhisattva Living m the Tushita heaven “ All beings who give gifts, 
keep tho precepts keep fast-days, fulfil their religious duties, found shrines, plant 
sacred fig trees, parks and groves, make bridges, clear the highway s, take their stand 
m the precepts of Buddha and dig wells shall sco him ’ thus sajs tho Jndgalatamsa 
or tho Buddhist ** Apocalyp e c 

' “Hi# mrnnltigol lU» term like tint oflti Jjticn deni Tnt tbtgnyn. potilblT it he who hu arrlTt I there 

(Itlra or tatti*) U, to emnacIpnUon, of jj." &4 Kero L r p»„c* £•*— 

1 IVoptil; (btra u, three oort DiililkHU TathlgnUn, tit- Tanhaipknrn, Ucdhacpknr*, and 8 a r a p a q> 
Loa * t-I Ihtm prophealtd concerning lb* luloro LoddhuMp oi Oaeltua linddbn, they are not talcs 

* Canolnshun, TU dl*p* ,/ HUrlot XXIX and XXX 
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All TatMgatas are alike, save in a few points of no importance ; they differ, 
for example, in size and in duration of life ; some are born as Kshattriyas, others as 
Brahmans, eg. Kakusandfta, Konagamana, and Kassapa. The Buddhas are never 
born into a family of the peasant caste, or of the servile caste, fedkyamuni, the 
Buddha of the present period, though by birth a Kshattriya, is hy genius and conduct 
a Brahman. The Law proclaimed by all Tathagatas is likewise one and the same, 
and when it is stated that Gautama Buddha evolved the Law from within himself 
without the aid of a Master, the meaning is that by 'his intuition ho rediscovered 
the old truths which had been forgotten in the night of dark ages. The Buddhas are 
the highest spiritual beings ;«so the supreme Buddha has said himself repeatedly. 
Among the external characteristics of a Buddha the most remarkable are the thirty- 
two physical perfections ( mahdpurtisha-lakshaiias ), which he shares with Chakra - 
i artim, Arhais and other eminent persons, and eighty secondary characteristics 
(anuvymjana),' most of which are only insignificant modifications of the primary 
ones. Besides these marks, 216 m&ngalya-lak&hanas, or “ auspicious marks,” 108 on 
each foot, are attributed to the Buddha. 1 It is a remarkable custom of all Buddhas 
that with their divine eye they survey the world six times every day. As something 
peculiar to Gautama Buddha, it is recorded that ho measured twelve'cubits, or as 
others have it, eighteen cubits in height. This tradition is somewhat co unte nance d 
by the dimensions of his sacred footprint, irip&da , on the Sumana or Adam Peak in 
Ceylon, described as a superficial hollow more than five feet long and two and a-half 
feet wide. 

• The mental characteristics of a Buddha aro divided into three categories, each 
of them comprising a certain sum of qualities,* vis. (1)* the ten forces or powers 
(halas ) t (2) the eighteen peculiar properties (dienika-dharmaa), and (3) the four 
points of self-confidence or assurance ( vais&radyas). * 

The ten balas are : (1) the knowledge of what is fit or unfit; (2) of tho necessary 
consequences of karma ; (3) of the right road leading to any end ; (4) of the elements; 
(5) of tho different inclinations of beings ; (6) of the relative powers of the organs ; ♦ 
(7) of all degrees of meditations and ecstasy, as well as of their power to purify and 
fortify the mind; (8) of remembering former births; (0) of descending into the 
mother’s womb and of the birth ; (10) of removing moral corruption. On account 
of these powers a Buddha bears also the epithet of Dafeabala. 

The eighteen dicnika-dharmas, otherwise termed Uuddha-dharmas, or qualities 
of a Buddha, are tho following : — (1) tho seeing of all things past; (2) of all things 
future; (3) of all things present; (4) propriety of actions of the body ; (5) of speech ; 
(C) of thought; (7) firmness of intention; (8) of memory; (9) of samddhi, i.e.a state 
of most intense concentration and absorption ; (10) of energy ; ( 11 ) 0 f emancipation ; 
(12) of wisdom; freedom from fickleness or wantonness ; (14) from noisiness ■ 
(15) from confusedness ; (16) from hastiness; (17) from heedlessness; and (18) from 
inconsidcrateness. 

The four raMradyas arc:— (1) tho assurance of the Tathlgata that ho has 
obtained omniscience ; (2) that he has free’d himself from sin ; (3) that be knows the 
impediments to Nir\ Ana; and (4) that be has shown the right way to salvation. 


‘ Fot a loll description and enumeration of these characteristics, tie Scnart, Lcjcnie de fiuddha 14-1 • 
liarsocf. Let*! d/ ta bo ant fof, page C22. ' v ~ ’ 
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Having surveyed the external and internal characteristics of a Buddha, the 
question arises ? “'What hind of a being is a Buddha t" The answer is given by the 
Lord himself. Once upon a time the Br&hman Drona, seeing the .Lord sitting at 
the foot of a tree, asked him *. “ Are you a Leva?” And the Lord answered : “lam 
not.” “Are you a Gandharva?” “I am not.” “Are you a Yaksha?” “I am 
not;” “ Are you a man?” “ I am not a man.” On the Brahman asking what then 
he might be, the answer was, “ know, oh Brdhman, that 1 am a Buddha.” Here the 
Buddha denies flatly and categorically that lie is a man. Consequently, in all periods 
of the Buddhist creed the Buddha is only anthropomorphic, not a man i 1 what he may 
have been in pre-historic Buddhism, must be left to individual taste and fancy : it is 
no matter of science. 

It is quite in keeping .with Indian habits that the qualities and functions of such 
a Sublime Being as the Buddha are indicated by a host of epithets and titles, which 
more or less assume the character of proper nouns. The most common appellations, 
forming ample material for a complete Buddhology, are : — “ All Pitiful. All-Seeing 
One Author of all Truth, Best of Men, Blessed Buddha, Blessed One, Chief of Men. 
Conqueror, Glorious One, Great Man, Great Elect, Great Hero, Great Sage, Great 
Teacher, Guiltless One, Happy One, Holy One, Leader of the World, Light of the 
World, Lord, Lord of all the World, Mighty Monk, Mighty Sage, Possessor of the 
Ten Eoxces, Tearless One, Radient One, Recipient of Offerings, Reverend Sir (bhanicj, * 
Saint, Seeing One, Supreme Buddha, Teacher of Gods and Men, Unrivalled, Victor, 
Victor in the Battle, Who came the good journey which led to Buddhahood, Who has 
fully accomplished the eight kinds of supernatural knowledge and the fifteen -holy 
practices, Who has arrived at the knowledge of all truth, Who has made subject to 
him all mortal beings whether in^ heaven or on earth. Who knows the Universe, 
Who knew all worlds, and Wise One.” ? 

According to the Buddhavi uitso, the Buddha "Kakusandha or Krakucchanda (i e 
“he who readily solves all doubts") was born at Kshemd o r Kshem ava^tl 
t m th e house of the Br&hruan Agnidatta. The Chinese Buddhist monk Ea Hien, 2 
who visited India between AD. 400 and 414, says in his Travels—' 1 Going on 
south-east from the City of Srdvasti for twelve yojonas (about 96 miles) the travellers 
camo to a town named N a - p_ei -k ea \ie. Ndbhika], 3 the birthplace of 

i The Jutala, however, has the- following gloss “It Is only & human being that can successfully wish to be a 
Euddba , a serpent, or a bird, or a deity cannot successfully make the -wish, Of human beings it it only one of the 
male sex that can make the wish , it w onld not be successful ou the part of a woman, or of a eunuch, or of a neater, 
or of » hermaphrodite Of men it is he and on'y lie, who is In a 6t condition by the attainment of saintsbip id that 
same existence, that can successfully maVe the wish. Of those )n a ht eynditu n it is only he who OinVcR the wish in 
the presence of a living Bnddha that succeeds in his wish, after the death of a llnddha a wish made at a relic shrine 
or at the foot of a Ilodhl tree, will not be soccessfnL Of those who make the wish in the presence of a Buddha it is 
he, and only he, who has retired from the world that can successfully make the wish, and not one who is a layman 
Of those who have retired from the world it is only he who is possessed of the Tire High Lowers [»r. magical power, 
divinely clear bearing, intent contemplation, calling to mind former existences, and divinely dear vision] and is 
master of the Eight Attainments, [1 e eight sta’cs of meditation, the first, second, third, and f north trance, the 
realm of the infinity of space, the realm of the infiuity of consciousness the realm of nothingness, and the realm of 
neither perception nor yet non perception] that can successfully make the w 1st, and no one can do so who is lncLin„ 
in these excellences Of those, even, who posses* these excellences it is he, and only he, who has such firm resolve 
that he is ready to sacrifice bis life for the Buddhas that can successfully mate the wish, but no other Of those who 
possess this resolve « is he, and only he. who has great teal, determination, strenuousness, and endear our in striving 
lor the qualities that make a Buddha that 1» successful " 

* Legge, A 1 letvrd of Buddhutto kingdom!. Inng an accovnt of the CAvtcie Vontc Fa Hun, of lot trtiteh in India ami 
Cry Ion, tatrarth vf the Jmd&ku* Iwhi ./ diiLiphne Oxford 1»86 page Cl Compare also Jteioid </ BundkuUn 
kingdom! translated from the Chinese by Herbert V Giles , Shanghai, 1877, page 18, 

* Jhe Farujai mention this town ns situated in the mythical horth close to the Dttsra Knrns the country of the 
Hyierboreaca Verhaps ha j el kcu is Identical with the H 4bh ak a of the hilsi atid bh*bbaz„ar)n lemons of the 
Mil lloot Edict cl Atoka. 
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he attained to parimrmna. mon!lS ‘ e “ eS vellei P tbroug h India between A. D. 629 
Buddhist pilgrim Hiup » who ^ ofKajilavast^, 

and 645, states in his *-*** ■ town ^ there ; 3 a stflpa. This is the place 
going 50 It or so, n com waa bonl during the maM-bhadmialpa [«.«. the 
where Krakucchan a Kp aagamana, Kassapa, Gautama 

present, or the age oft » ’ U7ed to six ty thousand [others say 40,000] 

Buddha and Metteyya], w ■ isast4pa; this is the place where, 

} ears. To the south of the Jfcther. To the sonth-castof 

- — r - ws “ “ was 

erected by Asoka-rnja. bee also . existing bet ween tho mo dern 

The ruins of tins '^ "uhvi about 2 miles south-west of 
a Wages of _ eoitVwest of the & r i n a g a r or S i r i n a g a' r 

Taulihvh", and allQut 8j thern gat e of Kapilavastu, Plate II. The three 
Sugar, near which stood the “ ^B ^ Md Hiuen Tsiang are still visible, 
sthpas and monasteries menUo - n the middlo of the villag e of Gotihv.1 , 

and Krakucchanda s’Nirvdpa p . Buddhist hrigin of these ruins is 

' Still rises to a height of by the vi.lagers to Lori, the great 

quite forgotten, as the rem ^ with it3 edict, however, does not exist 

Ahhlra or Ahir hero. A uado ubtedly lies huried amongst the debris of the 
any longer above ground • woisbipped as , mhd deos, and lying olose to the 

Nirvana Stdpa. The three ‘ fragments of this pillar. About one 

. relic shrine of one Id a!half mile south of Taulihva, near 

mile east of Lori-kt-kud , aBotber st4pa _ QR tbe top 0 f which are the ruins 

tho village of Bliaruaw . , Middle Ages, with fragments of good 

of an old feaiva temple, llatmg 

sculpturing lying about. ‘ . f tbe Bnd dhists are the relics of holy persons 

Material objects ^of Ornery by the piety of a grateful posterity, 

and tho monumen ,, ;stin „ u i s hcd into tl.rec classes : mririba, corporeal relics, 

All such objects are “ ' ° rom ation; uddadka, memorials; and paribhogika. 

i.c. the remains ol a c I • tho Buddbas or Saints, such as sacred spots, holy 

objects having sctv0 ^ aim( , nti all a i ms -bowl, or a stick, and the like. One would 
trees, or a sbrmc, a D * . - nature, acquire their sacred character* 

^^WiT^-^not"" Tho theory seems to 
after tho demise ^ ;sviow ^u exception being made with tho Bodhi-trecs, 

bo in accordance b tb during tho life of the Buddhas and after their 

" Ui0h of twmmetcieut Ththlgalas are rare. IVe find that ail the 

demise. Bono x •• swallower of light") w ere deposited nader a stdpa 

affrlvaftT those ofKrahnechanda Buddha at K . h e m a v a t i. and of 


M Translated non the Chinese cf Hiuen Tsiang I*ndoa: 1681, 

»cai JtuJUut E<e»Tdt >/ *. 

\ ointae 11. P»i e ls * 
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Konagamana (t e “ radiant with the colour of pure gold ’)at&obhavatl Much, 
more numerous are the relics of Sftkyamuni, Ins Disciples, and other Saints It is 
difficult to determine in what period these holy remains commenced to be religiously 
^ cncrated , but there is no doubt that long before the time of Afcoka that worship 
im already fully developed Relics of a nondescript kind, although not the less 
reufarkable, because so eminently characteristic arc the shadow relics In many 
places devout Buddhists were shown somo cavern in which the Buddha, immediately 
on his reaching extinction, bad left bis shadow, e g near Kausambl, Bodhi- 
G a y £, and N a g a r a 

The monuments of Buddhist sacred architectural and sculptural Art have been 
the subject of unwearied research, and deservedly so, because they constitute a most 
interesting part of early Indian Archaeology The most general name foi a Buddhist 
sanctuary is chailya , a term not only applying to buildings but to 6acred trees, 
memorial stones, holy spots, images and religious inscriptions, hence all edifices 
having the character of a sacred monument are chaityaa , but not all chaityas arc 
edifices Amongst the buildings of a sacred nature the most prominent are the 
vthdra and the stupa Vilutra designates both a monastery, or abode of the living 
Buddha, and a sanctuary with images The sttipa (Pali thupa) is often m a loose 
way identified with the Dagoba, or dhdlugaibha Strictly speaking, the dhdtugarbha 
is only a part of the sthpa, being the shrine m which the holy relic is deposited, the , 
area of tho sanctuary As most stfipas arc erected over relics, they may be called 
Dagobas, still not all sthpas contain relics, many stupas having been erected merely 
as monuments on the spots where some memorable events bad occurred It is more 
than probable, and generally admitted, that stdpas originally are grave-mounds of 
illustrious persons Even the outward shape of the sthpa shows its affinity to the 
grave-mound, tho dome answers to tho tumulus, the railings to thq fencing or circle 
of stones, the top or palus to the stake or column on tho grave The most ancient 
stupas, such as arc represented in the oldest sculptures of Sluchi, Bharahut, and 
< Mathuru, show a squar e or circular base, cither with or without a railing On the 
base is placed a dome surmounted by a graduated inver ted pyramid which is connected 
with tho dome by a short neck The whole is surmounted b) an umbrolla, or a 
scries of umbrellas one above the other, the umbrellas arc hung with garlands, 
'dreamers, or flags .Tho Dagoba m the cave Temple at KArle is of tho samo typo, 
the oldest stftpas in Cejlou as well as llio oldest chaityas in Nep.ll and tho oldest 
vtujua and piusddae, or Towers, in Burma aro of the same description It is well 
known that the Buddhists tlicmsch cs attach a symbolic meaning to tho stfipa or its 
parts The two, three, five, seven, nine, and thirteen umbrellas and the gradatious 
of tho inserted pjramid suggest divisions of the Universe Both tho Buddhists of 
tho North and their brethren of the South seem certain stllpas representations of 
Mount Meru 

Passing on to Buddhist monograph), wc repeat tho often-made remark that 
ini i 0 cs of the Buddha aro w hollv absent from tho oldest sculptures of Slnchi, Bharahut, 
an 1 .Mat hurl Even m cases where tho presence of the Lord must bo presupposed, 
it is indicated by symbols, such as footprints, a wheel, a scat or altar, abovo winch 
is an umbrella u ith garlands A scene on the sculptured gate of Bharahut represents 
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Ajatnsatru a son of Seniya Bimbislra (who killed Ins father and 
succeeded him as king of UAjagnha) kneeling before the footprints of the 
Buddha whereas the inscription distinctly says A j otabattu pays bis homage to 
the Lord iherc arc many other instances which go far to prove that images of 
Buddha Sakyamum and Uia sis last predecessors and their being worshipped date 
from a period posterior to Asoka If the dates found on the numerous inscriptions 
added to representations of Buddha hakyamum unearthed at 3lathurd refer to the 
Saka era which is most probable the custom of honouring the founder of the 
Buddhist creed bv images must haie been common m the beginning of the first 
century cf our era The holy tree of wisdom which plays such an important part 
in all mythologies is with the Baddhists a real chaitya Systematically it is classed 
as a p&rihhogil a chaitya but originally such trees are udde&il a The reverence paid 
by the Buddhists to the Bodhi trees goes doubtless back to the most ancient times 
and is decidedly older than the custom of setting up images 1 

* ’-'te KetD Lc pa„e»83 99 
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CHAPTER III 


SOBHAVATI, THE. BIRTHPLACE OF BUDDHA KONAGAMANA 
According to the canonical hooka of tha Southern and Northern Buddhists 
KonAgamanaBuddha or Kanakamum was born m the inahdbharlrakalpa 
at Sobhavati, or &ubharati m the house of the BrAhman Yajgadatta 
He is called Kanakamum because at the time of his birth a shower of gold (I analca) 
is said to have fallen Human life vs supposed to have reached in his time forty or 
thirty thousand years and so many persons were converted by him Fa Hien 1 going 
north from N a b h i k n (see Chapter II), less than a yojana (or about 7 miles) came 
to a town which had been the birthplace of Kanakamum Buddha At the place 
where he and his father met 2 and where lie obtained to paTimnd ia stupas were 
erected Hiucn Tsiang s description 3 however is more to the point To the 
north east of the town of Krakucchanda Buddha going about thirty ft (about 5 
miles) wc come to an old capital (or great city) m which there is a stupa This 
ia to commemorate the spot where in the bhadi akalpa when mar^hved to the age 
o£ forty thousand years Kanakamum Buddha was born To the north east of the 
city not far is a stupa it was here having arrived at complete enlightenment 
he met his father Further north there is a stOpa containing the relics of his 
bequeathed body m front of it is a stone pillar with a lion on the top and 
about 20 feet high on this is inscribed a record of the events connected with his 
Nindtia, this was built by Afcoka raja See also Plate I Nos 10 and 11 Fa 
Hien s further statement that less than a yojana to the east of Konagamana a 
NirvAna stftpa lies Kapilavastu is quite incorrect, as the capital of the feUyag 
(see Chapter VII) is situated just five miles J o the north west of A&ohas broken 
lion pillar lving on the western bank of the Nigali S A ga r (Plate III) 

Ihe remains of the brick circumvallation of the anc ient ci ty Sobhavati are 
still distinctly traceable i ear the modern hamlets of lil m ra and Go ban 
about 6 1 miles north east of Lori ki kudan and Gotihv a nea r u lnch place stands 
Krakucc handa s Ni rvan a slilpa Ihe two stdpas the one inside tho city ancf tho 
other not far to the north east of it aro now mere low mounds of ruins whilst the 
grea t Nirvl imusltipa of KonAgamana or Konhhamana is despite its great a~e still 
fauly well preserve l, and rears its imposing pile close to Asokas Edict Pillar just 
one mile and a half due north east of Tilaura Kot and about one mile south 
of the village of N i g 1 1 vj* (Plate II) ihe lower inscribed portion of this pillar 
(Plato IV) which on excavation was found to measure 10 feet 6 inches in depth and 
its base 8 feet 2 inches m circumference is still fixed t» aiiu resting on a square 
tnasonrj foundation 7 feet b> 7 by 1 and being embedded in the western embankment 
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of tlie lake. A short distance to the north-east, close to the brink of the -water, 
lies the upper half of Afeoka’s Edict Pillar (see Plate V), measuring 14 feet 9 
inches in length and 2 feet in diameter at its uppermost and 2 feet 6 inches 
at its lowest end. The lion-capital is wanting, and lies unquestionably buried 
amongst the debris surrounding the lake, or possibly may rest at the bottom of the 
lake's water. The pillar is known far and wide to the people of the Tarai under the 
name of Wilmasena-kUnigdli, or “ Bhimsena's smoking pipe,” and the lake as well as 
. the neighbouring village of Niglivd owe their names to this popular notion. Prom 
evidences still observable it seems almost certain that this handsome column of 
polished sandstone was destroyed through the excessive heat of a raging forest-fire, 
so common in the Tardi, between the seventh century,’ the date" of Hiuen Tsiang's 
visit, and the tenth century, to which period belongs the oldest inscription 1 incised 
in beautiful lapidary characters of that time on about the middle of the fallen half. 
Just below it is engraved a pilgrim’s record, dating from the latter half of the twelfth 
century A. I) , which reads as follows: !Srt- Tap nmalla [A] mtyam jayatn 1234. 
“Hail! May Tapumalla live long’ Samvat 1234.” or A. D. 1177-78. These 
inscriptions, being thus found about 18 feet above the original base of the pillar, 
could not so easily have been incised in such a high place, had the column still stood 
intact in its origin’ll height, which was not about 20 feet, as stated by Hiuen Tsiang, 
but about 28 feet. 

The new edict of Asoka (Plate IV) is incised in four beautifully engraved linos 
on the lower half of the mutilated lion-pillar, just ten feet Bix inches above its base, 
and has suffered by its fracture a great deal on the left side in losing the first five 
letters of the third as well as the first seven of the fourth line; hut as fortunately a 
part of the wording of the Bumraindei Pillar (see Chapter VI) agrees closely' with 
that of the Niglird Pillar, it makes the restoration of the lost portions easy and 
absolutely certain. The edict runs as follows: — ‘’King Piyadasi, beloved of 
the gods, having been anointed fourteen years, increased for the second time the 
etftpa of BuddhaRonakaiuana; and having been anointed [txcenly years], he 
came himself and worshipped ; [and] he caused [this stone pillar to he erected]" T be 
contents of this inscription do not agree with Hiuen Tsiang's statement “on this 
(pillar) is inscribed a record of the events connected uith /Kanalarnunt’s) nirvana ” 
As Hiuen Tsiang was no epigrnplnst, his notices about the contents of inscriptions 
mentioned by him are invariably incorrect This edict i% probably the earliest 
arch ecological confirmation we hive of the actual presen ation, in early Buddhist 
times, of the memory of Konngamana The only other evidence of a similar kind is 
the bas-relief of Knnagaraana’s bodhi ~ tree figured at Plate XXIX of Cunningham’s 
JBharhut Stupa. The value of this edict for tho early history of Buddhism has been 
pointed out by Hofrat Dr. Buhler- in a preliminary notice of the document. The 
edict also proves that Professor Kern 15 was right when be declared, on the strength 

1 It contains the well known mystic formula —On w«»» pjJanr bum. “ hail J bail ! glory be to the lew*! la the 
lotos * 1 1 the Bodhisattra so often found engfaxed on boulders and cliHs near the highways of Tibet *nd 

»P*l 

* lltsnsr Zeitiehn/t /ur dir X»n if in itorge-d im In Volnw- IX. psjr- 175 il, Aeadem^ April 57, 1855 See also 
Janxaf Prt>gr*tt Iteptrt of the Atchmological borxejr Circle. North Western Broxincea and OudU, for 1951 93 
paragraph 3 

* ffnehi rimu ran hit JtudJi im« in fuJtr, Volume 1, page 321, 
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of the evidence of the relievos at Bharabut, that the portion of the Buddhist doctrine 
in the Digha and Mnjjhima-KiMya, referring to previous Buddhas, was settled in 
the third century B.C. Perhaps it teaches us even a little more. Pirst, the statement 
of Asoka-Piyadasi that "he increased *' or enlarged the stupa for the second time in 
the fifteenth year after his coronation as Emperor, or in the nineteenth of his reign, 
means that he twice restored it. adding to its size. Hence the monument must have 
been erected before the beginning of the king’s reign, or before B G. 259, and it must 
have enjoyed considerable fame and sanctity, as is also apparent from the fact that 
A&oka in his twenty-fifth year personally visited and worshipped it. The dogma' of 
the Buddhas anterior to Gautama Buddha must not only have been developed, but 
must also have been fixed locally, before it could occur to “ the Faithful " to build 
or renew sthpas in honour of these Buddhas. It seems difficult to believe that all 
these stages of the development of the Buddhist doctrine could have been accomplished 
in a very short time. Secondly, according to the Buddhavamsa (XXIII, 29) — 
one of the latest hooks included in the Canon of the Pttakas — Buddha Kbn&gamana 
reached ntrvuna, t.e. died in the Pabbata Ar&raa, that is, in the "Mountain 
Plaisance or Monastery,” which suggested to Hofrat Hr. Biihler the conjecture that 
we have to look near the site of his Nirvana-stilpa for the place of his death.- The 
Pabbata Arama lies just thirteen miles north-east of Nigoli S&gar on the lower slopes 
of the Tnrdi hills, overtopped by the snow clad peaks of Dhavalagiri and 
M u k ti n a t h, and its deserted site is now known as Sain a-M a i n a (Plate II). 
Vast ruins of fallen monasteries and the remains of three immense wells, built of 
huge ancient bricks, are hidden away in dense shrubby jungle. 

Such results are by no means without value for the early history of Buddhism. 
As the Buddhists worshipped S&kyamuni’s predecessors in the beginning of tbe 
third century B.C., or even earlier, and erected stfipas in memory of their nirvAna, 
it becomes almost certain that the origin of Buddhism lies very much earlier, and 
that, therefore, it is impossible, as some European scholars have done, to fix the 
nirvdna of Gautama Buddha in B. C. 350 , or in B. C. 325. Thus the remoter date, 
circa B. 0. 477, gains also on this consideration greater probability, and the attempts 
to reduce the distance between SAkya muni's death and the accession of Ahoka, 
against the Ceylonese canonical books, become more difficult. In addition the new 
edict gives us historicul facts for the 19th and 25tli years of Akoka’s reign,- which 
dates arc not mentioned in the other edicts; and it shows that Akoka’s rulo extended 
in the north-cast as far as* the hill frontier of NcpAl. Perhaps the Nepalese tradition 
is right when it asserts that the valley, too, belonged to tbo Maurya Empire. 

The Nigfili Sugar is an expansive sheet of water, being an oblong measuring 
about OiO feet by -1 10. A short distance from tbe western embankment of tbe lake, 
on which the mutilated portion of the edict pillar stands, aro vast brick ruins 
stretching far away in the direction of the southern gate of Kapilavastn. Amongst 
the heaps of ruins, the Nirv&na-stfipa of Kon&gamana is clearly discernible, the base 
of its hemispherical doom being about 101 feet in diameter, and its present height 
still about thirty feet. The dome seems to have been constructed of solid brick to 
a depth of about 20 feet, whilst the interior is filled up with earth-packing. This 
dome rests on a great circular mass, 109 feet in diameter, built in the shape of a 
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huge brick drum, about six feet high, cased with solid bricks, the bricks used being 
of a very great size, 16 inches by 11 by 3, thus leaving a procession-path, round the 
exterior of about eight feet in breadth. About ten feet beyond the great circular 
base all round was apparently a stone-railing with gateways, the positions of which 
can still he traced. It is thus abundantly evident that the corporeal relics of 
Konagamona, collected from his funeral pyre, were carefully and securely interred 
in this stupa, and that his Nirvana-stupa is undoubtedly one of the oldest Buddhist 
monuments still existing in India. On all sides around this interesting monument 
are* ruined monasteries, fallen columns, and broken sculptures. •> r ? 1 $ 

About one mile and a-half to the east of Nigdli Sdgar is a deserted site, locally 
known by tlio name of Kud Hi-Ko t (Plate II), measuring about 350 feet by 200. 
The interior is studded with the ruins of several small brick stdpas and heaps of 
broken sculpturing. In the absence of any epigraphical evidence discovered on the 
spot, it is impossible to say to what period these fragmentary relics of the past may 
belong. On topographical reasons^ however, I am inclined to identify this spot with 
the “arrow-fountain” (karalupa) of Hiuen Tsiang (Plate I, No. 19), the more so as 
still close to one of the small rained stdpas a clear spring of water, having a slightly 
mineral taste, gushes forth from the ground. PoTTarther details, see Chapter VII, 
page 44. 



CHAPTER IV. 


THE LUJIBINi GROVE, THE BIRTHPLACE OE BUDDHA SAkVAMUNI. 

Accounts to the canonical books of the Buddhists, the pleasure garden of 
sdf-trccs, called Lumbmi grovo, was situated between Kapilavastu, the capital 
of the S i k y a s, and Devadaha (Dovahrada), or Koii ( alias V y a g b r a- 
pura), the capital of the Kolyas or Kodyas, and belonged to the inhabitants 
of both cities («?<? Chapter I, page 1) The name Lumbmi is, according to some 
Northern texts, said to have been demed from that of the queen of Supra- 
b u d d b a, 1 tbo king of K. 0 I 1 , whose daughter was 51 a b h in 1 y a, the mother of 
Gautama Buddha l 7 a Ilien 3 says “60 li (or about 8] miles) east from the city 
(Kapilavastu) was a garden, named Lumbmi (te “the place of liberation’ ), where 
the queen (Slab untya) entered the pond and bathed Having come forth from the 
pond on the northern bank, after walking twenty paces, she lifted up her hand laid 
hold of a branch of a tree, and, with her face to tho cast, gave birth to the heir- 
apparent M hen ho fell to the ground, he immediately walked seven paces Two 
dragon- kings appeared and washed his body At the place where they did so, there 
was immediately formed a well, and from it as well as from tho above pond, where 
the queen bathed, the monks even now constantly take the water and drink it ” 
Hiucu isiang 3 whose description of the garden contains more details, travelled 
from the “ arrow- fountain ’’ sltipa (Plate I, No 10) north-east about 80 or 90 h (or 
between ld^audlS miles) to the La-fa-m, »<? Lavani (Lumbmi) garden “Here 
is tho bathing tank of the Sakjas, tho water of wluch is bright and clear as a 
mirror, and the surface covered with a mixture of flowers 'io tho north of tins 2 i 
or 25 paces there is au -.lau/u-trcc, 4 wluch is non dccavcd, tins is tho place where 
the Boilhisaltv a w as born 011 the eighth da\ or the second half of the month Vaiathha 
The school of tho Stbawras sav it «as on tho fifteenth day of the second half of tho 
■'ame month Last ot this is 1 '■tupa (Plato I, No 20) built by Asoka-rYp, where tbo 
two dragons bathed the bods of the prince "When the Bodlusattva was born, he 
walked without assistance in the direction of the four quarters, seven paces m each 
direction, and saul * I am the oulv lord m heaven and earth . from this time forth 
mj births arc finished ” \\ here bis feet bad trod tlicro spraug up great lotus 
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flowers. Moreover, two dragons sprang forth, and, fixed in the air, poured down the 
one a cold and the other a warm water stream from his mouth, to wash the prince. 
To the east of this stupa are two fountains of pure water, by the side of which have 
been built two stfipas (Plate I, No. 21). This is the place where two dragons 
appeared from the earth. When the Bodhisattva was born, the attendants and 
household relatives hastened in every direction to find water for the use of the child. 
At this time two springs gurgled forth from the earth just before the queen, the one 
cold and the other warm, using which they bathed him. To the south of this is a 
stupa (Plate I, No. 22). This is the spot where Sakra, the lord of the Devas, received 
the Bodhisattva in his arms When the Bodhisattva was born, then Sakra, the ling 
of Devas, took him and wrapped him in an exquisite and divine robe. Close to this 
there are four stfipas (Plato I, No 23) to denote the place where the four heavenly 
kings received the Bodhisattva in their arms. When the Bodhisattva was horn from 
the right side of his mother, the four kings wrapped him in a golden-coloured cotton 
vestment, and placing him on a golden slab (bench) and bringing him to his mother, 
they said, * the queen may rejoice indeed at having given birth to such a fortunate 
child !’ If the Devas rejoiced at the event, how much more should men ! By the 
side of these sthpas and not far from them is a great stone pillar (Plate I, No. 24), 
on the top of which is the figure of a horse, which was built by Asoka-r&ja. Afterwards, 
by the contrivance of a wicked dragon, it was broken off in the middle and fell to 
the ground. By the side of it is a little river which flows to the south-east. The 
people of the place call it the i iter of oil. This is the stream which the Dfivas caused 
to appear as a pure and glistening pool for the queen, when she brought forth her 
child, to wash and purify herself in, now it is changed and become a river, the 
stream of w'bicli is still unctuous ” 

At the end of November 1S9G I set out on my second journey to Nigliva in 
order to meet General KUndga Shamsher, the Governor of P&lpa, and to superintend 
the contemplated excavations around Buddha Konagamana’s Nirvuiia-stupa near the 
banks of the Kigali Sagar. By a lucky chance our meeting could not take place 
at Nigliva, but instead of was arranged for near the village of Paderiyd, just 
two miles north of the Nepalese tahsil-town B h ag v a np fi r in zillah Butaul, and 
13 miles south-east of Niglivd. Close to the General’s camp, near the deb>i$ of 
four stftpas, stood a slightly mutilated pillar (Plate VI), rising about 10 feet above 
ground, and being covered with many records of pilgrims’ visits, one of which was 
incised about A. D. 700. On digging aw ay the accumulated ihbi ts, it proved to be an 
AJ»oka monolith 22 '-4" high, standing upon a masonry platform, and to bear about 
9'-fe" from its base a well-preserved inscription '(Plate Vill/No. 3) of the laurya 
period in the lines. The pillar tapers slightly, as its circumference is at the base 
S'-3 ff , near tlio inscribed portion 7'-o", and at the top G'-G". At an equal distance of 
18 iuches, all round the base of the pillar, runs a square brick railing of 5'-D" and 
2'~10* high. The inscription fixes with absolute certainty the situation of the garden 
of Lumbini, where according to the Buddhist belief Princo Siddbirtha was born. It 
reads as follows King Piyadasi, beloved of the gods, having been anointed 
twenty years, came himself and worshipped saying: ‘ Here Buddha Sakyamuni 
was born.’ And he caused to be made a stone (cajritalJ bearing a horse, and he caused 
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Sthis\ stone pillar to be erected Because here the Blessed One was born, the 
village of Lummini has been made free of taxes and a recipient of wealth 
(see Chapter VI) No adverse criticism can shake the evidence of the repeated 
assertion “ Here Buddha Sakyamum was born, ’ and “Here the Blessed One was 
horn as well as of the mention of Lumminigima, which agrees with the Pali 
Lumbinlg&ma and the Sanskrit Lumbimvana Tins pillar, therefore, 
marks the identical spot which was pointed out as the birthplace of Buddha to 
Asoka by the Sthavira TJpagupta, the Buddhist Patriarch (see Chapter V) 
The evidence of this edict could only be set aside if it were shown that the pillar had 
been removed from some other place to its present position, whiefi is an a, pnoi t 
improbable assumption but there is collateral evidence to prove that it is still 
standing on its original site We have seen above that Hiuen Tsiang, who visited 
the Lumbini garden in about B C 636 mentions the pillar as standing close to four 
stfipas, the ruins of which are still visible He further says that the pillar was 
originally surmounted with a horse-capital, which was afterwards sunderod from it 
by the machinations of a wicked dragon This exactly agrees with the facts observed 
by me the capital is wanting and a small portion of the upper part of the pillar 
immediately below it, which actuary seems to have been split off by a stroke of 
lightning, which the Buddhists ascribe to the anger of the Ndgas, called “ dragons ’ 
by the Chinese The horse capital undoubtedly lies buried under the surrounding 
ruins, and may on excavation turn up m a well-preserved state If Hiuen Tsiang 
omits to mention the inscription, the reason is no doubt that it was covered at the 
time of his visit by an accumulation of debris and that all knowledge of its existence 
had been lost As stated already, when I first saw the pillar on the 1st December 
1896, only a small portion, ten feet high, was above the ground and was covered with 
pilgrims’ records, ono of which is dated about A D 700 This piece must, therefore, 
have been accessible, and the surface of the ground must have been at the present 
level for nearly eleven hundred years When the excavation of the pillar was 
afterwards undertaken, the A&oka record was found three feet below the surface of 
tho soil and 9'-8* above the base of the pillar It is evident that the Atoka 
inscription must have been covered over with rubbish at least at about A D 700, 
which circumstance explains also its present perfect state of preservation It seems 
almost impossible that threo feet of dibns could have been accumulated m the sixty- 
four jears which elapsed between the date of Hiuen Tsiang a visit and the incision 
of the oldest pilgrim s record at the top ITnally it may be mentioned that this 
deserted site is still locally called fiummindei, the first part of which name 
evidently represents Vsokas Lmnmini and the Pali Lumbini It is a curious fact 
that tho truo meaning of this ancient Buddhistic name has long been forgotten, as 
the present Nepalese officials believe the word to signify tho sthdn of It ft p A-d o v i 
V small modern mcau-looking temple, dedicated to that goddess, was about four 
v cars ago creeled by a ban a ascetic on the top of ono of the ruined stupas, and 
an interesting ncarlj life sue stone imago of Mtlyadovi, extracted from the ruins, 
has been set up as the tutelar deity for the worship* of tho purely Hindu population 
Tho sculpture represents Alabama} i m a standing position, bringing forth tho 
infant Buddha irom her right side, the child being received by the four guardian 
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gods of the quarters. Unfortunately the freo application of oil and sindtir by 
worshippers has almost destroyed all minor details, and as tho imago is kept in a 
deep dark cdla, it was impossible to prepare a photograph or even a drawing of it. 
Besides the four ruined sttipas, close to tho edict pillar, thero are also still the 
remains of the four other sttipas mentioned by Uiuen Tsiang, as well as the bathing 
tank of the Sakyas and tho two fountains and the well mentioned by the two 
Chinese pilgrims. Evon “tho river of oil’’ still flows past tho ruins bearing the 
modern name Tillar Nadi (Plato II) ; tho metallic lustro of whoso waters gives 
it an oily appearance. 

As tho Lumbinl garden, 1 the modern liummindci, lies just about eighteen 
miles to tho north of Bridgmanganj station on tho Bengal and North-Western 
Railway, the last six miles of which only arc in Nepalese territory, it is quite certain 
that this sacred spot will soon become again a favourite placo of pilgrimage for all 
devout Buddhists of the world as it was of yore. For, during tho last hours before 
the Lord’s pariniredna, whilst giving some useful counsels and instructions to 
Ananda, ho spoke of tho four places which tho pious believer ought to visit with 
feelings of holy reverence and awe, vh. the placo where tho Tathlgata was bom [tho 
Luwbini Grove] ; the place where ho had reached perfect enlightenment [Bodhi- 
Gaya] ; the placo whero for tho lirst lime ho had proclaimed tho Law [tho Deerpark 
near Benares] ; and tho place of his final extinction [KusinurA], lie dilated on tho 
merits of pilgrimage to those places and declared : “ All believers, brethren and 
sisters' of tho order, or devout men and women, who shall die while they, with 
believing heart, arc journeying on such a pilgrimage, shall bo reborn after death, 
when the body shall dissolve in tho happy realms of heaven." 2 f 

. The great importance of tho Rummindci pillar inscription for the topography 
of Ancient India and tho sacred history of tho Buddhists has first been pointed out 
by -the writer in an article contributed to tho Allahabad Pioneer of tho 23rd 
December 1S9G, and*was later on fully discussed by Hofrat Dr. Bubler in the 
Anzeiger dev phil.-hist. Classe der Wiener Aladennc, January 7, 1S97; Ai/ienccunt, 
March G, 1897 ; and by Monsieur A. Barth in tho Journal dea Savants, February 
1697, page G5 ff. , 

1 Dr. n A. Waddell'* suggestion la tho Journal, Aitatto Societ* of Bengal, Volume LXV, Tart I, page 276, “ the 
X,n»bjnl should Jia a little to the north [of Konsgaoaoa a pillar] ' it aa we hare shown aborc. quite incorrect and 
contrary to all endence The Lnmbiul Garden lies just 13 miles sonlh cast of Kona gain ana's pillar, and folly IS miles 
south cast of Kapilarasca. 


* See ilaluiyarmilldna eutla, ed. liy U C. Childers, in the Journal, Rogah Anatio Society, Nc 
VIII, p&ge 211 , Was: llullcr, Sacred Bookt of the Amt, Volume XI, pages VO and 31. t 
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CHAPTER V 


A&OKAS PILGRIMAGE TO THE BUDDHAS BIRTHPL VCE 

The great Emperor As ok a who in Ins Edicts calls himself Piyadasi 
(Priyadarkm) orDevinitmpriya The Pious vv a9 the son of B 1 n d u- 
g x r a and the grandson ofCliandragupta the famous founder of the Maurya 
dynasty He ascended the throne in about B C 2G3 four years afterwards at the 
early age of 21 years he was anointed Emperor and ho died after an eventful reign 
of thirty seven years Asoka is described 1 by the Buddhist chronicles as something 
like a monster in his youth bonce his name Klllkoka Tho Black Akoka which 
denotes the Maurya King m his dark and sinful days and which designation is 
almost synonymous with Chand&soka Asoka tho Wicked and Kimaaoka 
Akoka the Lustful as the monarch is called before his conversion to Buddhism 
which event is said to have taken place three } ears after hi9 anointment (a b h i 
ah oka) or in the 7th year of his reign after which lie became Dharmfisoka*’ 
te an exemplary ruler However the true date of his conversion to Buddhism 
cannot he deduced with anything like precision At any rate the above date 
assigned to it by the Ceylonese chronicles is wrong and perhaps the result of a 
confusion between the monarch becoming a pretender to the Faith and his formal 
conversion as a fervent Buddhist It is possiblo that the real date of \6oka s formal 
conversion is eighteen years after his anointment or twenty two of his reign the 
alleged date of tho third Council at Pitaliputra If wo adopt the interpretation, 
that Akoka had been an updsaka or lay devotee more than siv years before he 
•entered the Samglia or the monastic life this will carry us to the year 28 or 29 of 
his reign About that period or somewhat later he lost his queen Vsandhimitta 
when he joined the Samgba i e became a Member of the Order, or the Congregation 
of the Priests Pour years afteiwards he left the priesthood and re married by 
raising to the dignity of queen the ill natured Tishyarakshd or Pishya 
rakshita lhe life and deeds of Akoka have become the subject of a scries of 
Northern Buddlust tales which in few points only show coincidences with the 
Ceylonese traditions Prom a literary point of view those tales. are highly remarkable 
but the whole series has the character of an historical romance containing bits 
of genuine* histpry mixed up with a great deal of fiction. His numerous Rock and 
Pillar Edicts — those, invaluable documents so precious in many respects — afford 
us also no real insight into tho monarch s character ihey show to a certain extent 
that he was not devoid of vanity and that he was much addicted to moralizing but 
at the same time he seems to have been in earnest with his endeavours to heighten 
tho moral standard of hia subjects His edicts with a few exceptions contain 
nothing particularly Buddhistic some passages must even have been distasteful to 
many of his co religionists More than once hr prides himself of his kind feelings, 
towards all seels of the various benefits he bestows upon all of them an l of his 

Xetn l c pages ill 116 * 

* 3 a D cyScoJona ed by E B Cowell and 1» A he 1 Catnbr dge 1886 pagea 371 381 SL. 
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protection in particular of the A j i vikas (i.e. Vaishijava ascetics) and tho 
Nirgranthas (i.e. naked Jama ascetics) ; whereas the Buddhists in their writings, 
sacred and profane, never lose an opportunity to blacken those hated rivals. The 
few edicts,' ttz , the Bairafc Itock Edict and the Hupnftih, Sahas rAm and Siddapu r 
redactions of the one edict, in which he gives vent to his zealotic feelings, belong t 0 
the last years, about 30 and 31,' of his reign. Tho traditions in various works of th 0 
Northern Buddhists, regarding tho last days of Asoka’s reign, tend to impress % 
with the belief that tho once so powerful monarch, when in his old ago ho suffered 
from mental weakness, was checked in his extravagances by his ministers and th<> 
Prince Regent S a m p a <1 i n (or Samprati', the son of Prince Kunala, and 
that already before his death a current of reaction had set in against his protection 
of Buddhism to tho detriment of other communities. 

According to tho newly-discovered Rummindci Pillar Edict, Asoka went on 4 
pilgrimage to tho sacred shrines of tho Buddhists situated in tho extreme north of 
his Empire twenty years after liis anointment, or in the 23th year of ,his reign; 
Very probably I 10 visited on this occasion, as the legend in tho Bizydzaddna (page 
3SC IT .) 1 asserts, not only tho Lumhinlvana, or the Lumhint Groro, hut also 
further cast K u s i n A r A. the site of Gautama Buddha’s ParinirvAna, aud RAma-» 
grAma, and further west Kapilavastu, tho NirvAna-stitpas of Ivonagamana 
and Krakucchanda aud the old town of S r A v a s t i, in several of which localities 
pillars with his inscriptions were still existing in Uiucn Tsiang’s times. According 
to the? Dicydtaddno S t h a v i r a U p a g u p t a, the fifth great teacher and Elder" 
of tho Northern Buddhist Church, was the converter and spiritual adviser of A!,oka, 
At the request of Ya&as, tho Elder and Metropolitan of Pataliputra, Afcoka invited 
Upagupta, who was at that time staying at MathurA, to come to Pataliputra, and 
boats vrero provided by tho Emperor for the long river journey down tho JamnA and 
Ganges. Oh his arrival, Atoka received him with due honours, saying: “You who 
resemble the Master, you who aro tho solo eye of tho Universe, and tho chief inter- 
preter of tic Sheraf Ztiw/iwiiry nrfugu, ■Kc-mawra 1 Sic. JoeJ grm aro your commanua f 
J 'shall hasten, great sage, to obey thy voice "! Upagupta replied: “0 great king, 
the Lord, tho Blessed Tathagata, has entrusted to me as well as to you tho depository 
of tho Law. Let us make every effort to preservo* that which tho Leader of the 
• World has transmitted to us, when ho was in the midst of his Disciples.” Then tho 
king falling at the feet of tho Sthavira Upagupta exclaimed: “iliis, oh Sthavira, 
is my desire: I wish to visit, honour*and mark by a sign far the benefit of remote 
posterity all the spots where tho Blessed Buddha has sojourned." “Very Veil, 
oh great king,” replied the Slhavira, “this thought of thine is good. I shall " o 
this day to show you the spots whero the Venerable Buddha resided.” Then tho 
Emperor equipped with a largo army took perfumes, flowers, and garlands and set 
out in the company of tho Sthavira Upagupta, who began by conducting tho 
.king to the Lumbintvana. And •extending his right" hamThe* said to him : 
“Here, oh great king, tho Lord (Bhagaoat) was horn; at this site, ’precious to 
behold, the first monument in honour of tho Buddha should he consecrated”! The 

* See a\st> Bnraun/, Introduction a Ihittoite da Buddhume Indies, page 382; Mods. A. llartb, In tto Jouriiet dtt ‘ 
SavAntl, L'ebtnary 1887, jingo 03 II.; and Waddell’s article Upayupto, the Fourth liuidhut Patriarch, and Huh 
e/ Aieha, in Journo), Artalio Society "J Itenyal, Volnme UXVI, far! 1, pajfC J6 C. , . ‘ 
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Emperor, after presenting one hundred thousand suvctrnas (gold coins) to the people 
of the country, raised a stflpa and retired It would appear as if Aaoka had engraved 
on his Edict Pillar in the Lumhim grove the very words Here the Worshipful One 
teas born, which were uttered by Sthavira TJpagupta at this sacred spot llns 
remarkable coincidence seems to enhance the great value of the scmi-histoncal 
uorfcion of the Divi/dvaddna 





CHAPTER VI. 


THE RTJMMINDEI AND NIGLIVA PILLAIl EDICTS OF FIYADASI, OH 
ASOKA-RAJA. 

The characters of these two new Afeoka edicts agree exactly with those of 
the north-eastern Pillar Edicts at Radhi& (Ararij), Mathiil (Navandgarh), and 
RAmp&rvA Their language is the M ft g a d h 1 of the third century B.C., which is 
found also in the Allahabad and Dchli Pillar Edicts, in tho Kftlsi, Dhaull and Jaugada 
versions of the Rock Edicts, in tho two Bairftt and the Sahasrftm Edicts, in the Cave 
Inscriptions of Barftbar, and in the Soligaurft copper-plate, and which may be 
recognised by the invariable substitution of la for ra, da for da and na for na, by the 
nominative singular in e , and by tho word luda for idha. A peculiarity, which 
re-occurs only in the north-eastern Pillar Edicts, is the comparatively frequent 
shortening of final d in JPiyadasina, Idjina, atana and hdldpila. Now words and 
forms, not found in the other Afeoha Edicts, are athabhdgiye (ltummindei, l. 5), dg delta 
(It, l. 2 ; Niglfvft l. 3), ulalike (It. 1. 4), usapdpitc (R. /. 3 ; N. 1. 4), Bhagatam (R. 1 . 4), 
mahtyite (R. 1. 2 ; N. I, 3), and tigadabht (R. 1. 3), to which may he added the names 
of Kondlcamana (N. 1. 2), Ituihminigdma (R, l. 4), and Salyamuni (R. 1. 2). The 
wording of the two Edicts agrees very closely, and leaves no doubt that they wore 
incised at the same time. 1 

TEXT OF THE RUMMINDEI EDICT. 2 

[1] DEYANA-PIYENA PIYADASINA Idjina-Tlsaiicasdbhisitena 

[2] atana-dgdeha mahtyite /mhi-BUDHE-^fe SAKYAMTCNf-tfi 

[3] sild-vigadabhi-chd hdldpila sildthabhe-cha usapdpite 

[4] /urfa-BH AGAVAiil-,; dte-li LUMMINIGAmE itbalilcc-hafe 

[5] aiJtabhdgiye-cJia fflj. * 

TRANSLATION. 


King Piyadasi, beloved of the gods (or dear to the gods), 3 having been 
anointed 20 years, came himself and worshipped saying : •* Here Buddha 
fe&kyamuni was born.” And he caused to be made a stone (capital) representing 
a horse; and he caused (this) stone pillar to be erected. Because here the 
Worshipful One was horn, the village of LuiUmini has been made free 
of taxes and a recipient of wealth. 


REMARKS. 


Ag&cha stands fur Pall dgachcha, Sanskrit dgatya , and shows the substitution, 
frequent in the Prakrits, of a single consonant for a double one as well as the then 
necessary lengthening of a preceding short vowel. 


1 See II of rat Dr Batter in Epigrophia Indies, Volume T, pag< 

* See Tlate VIII, No 3 The words connected by hyphens t 
history and position of this pillar, tee Chapter IV. 

* The word Dccandni-pruja, if taken in its etymological acceptation, means "dear 

Aloka attached to this compoond the meaning of “harmless,” or “pions *' * " ' 


written continuously in the text As regards the 

ns "dear to the gods, "probably, however. 
In latter times the Jflfns are designated 


s Dctanam-pTiyah, which well accords with their being promoters of harmlessness (ahmta) to the extreme 

9 
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Mahiyite stands for mahtyitam “it bas been worshipped” or “worship baa 
been performed." r 

jT« rendered by “saying” may also be translated by “for” or “because.” 
Tigadabhi is equivalent to tbe Sanskrit vtgardabM “ not so uncouth as an ass,” ie,a 
horse ; it is a compound adjective, qualifying siU. Professor Dr. Blibler ( JEpigrapUa 
Indica, Volume V, page 4) translates “and lie caused to be mado a stone (slab) 
bearing a big sun (*)” and (I. c., page 5) be explains vigaejabfit with the Sanskrit 
vikatdbhrt and says • “ A stone slab having a large representation of tbo sun, might 
have been put up in tbe Lumbinl garden, in order to indicate that §&kyamuni claims 
to be arkabandhu or ddityabandhu, a scion of the solar race oflksbvdk u.” 

Monsieur A. Barth in the Journal des Savants , February 1897, page 73, explains 
nbalike as equivalent to tbe Sanskrit itdbalikah, and derives alhabhdgiye from 
arthdbhaga. This latter explanation is supported by tbe Divydvaddna (page 390), 
according to which Afjoka presented on his visit to the Lumbinl grove one hundred 
thousand suvarnas to tbo people of the country. See Chapter V. Udbalikah taken 
as a bahuvrlhi compound means “rich in taxes” or “with raised taxes,” and taken 
as a tatpurusha, stands for " one who has left tbo taxes.” Professor Buhler prefers 
to explain it by avabalikah or apabalikah “exempt from taxes ” 

TEXT OF THE NIGLfrA EDICT. 1 

[1] DEV AN AM-PI Y EN A PIYADASINA Idjina-chodasavasd [AAi«] tena 

[2] BTJDHASA KONAkAMANASA ihube-duliyam vadhiie 

[3] [ Vtsativa] s&bhmlena-cha at ana -dg&cha-mah iyite 

[4] [Sildthabe-cha «*a] pdpite [||]. 

TRANSLATION. 

King Piyadasi, beloved of the gods, having been anointed fourteen years, 
increased for the second time the stdpa ofBuddhaKonSkamana; and having 
been anointed [ twenty years], he came himself and worshipped; [and] he caused 
IflhisJ stone pillar to be erected f], 

REMARKS. 

"With the form Kondkamana for Pali Kondgamana compare MaM (KSlsi Edict 
XIII, 2, l. 7) and Mala (Shdhbfizgarhl Edict XIII, l. 10) for the Greek Magas, as 
well as Amtekind (Girn&r Edict XIII, l. 8), Amtikini (Shfthbazgarbl Edict XHl, 
1. 10), and Amtekine (Kalsi Edict XIII, 2, l. 7) for the Greek Antigenes . 

Tbe two new Edicts tend to show that tbe Nepal Tarai formed part of A&oka’s 
dominions. This is indisputable if tbe Rummindei Edict declares that the Emperor 
remitted the taxes of the village of Lummini. But even the mere fact that A&oka 
planted pillars all over the Tarai favours tbe view that it was subject to his rule. 
For A&oka'B route from Pataliputra to the Lumbinl Grove is perhaps 
marked by the series of pillars extending from B a k h r a near V a 1 s A 1 1 (Besarh) 
through Radhia and Mathia to Ramphrva in the Champion district’ of 
the Bengal Presidency, most of which were later on inscribed with the well-known 
Pillar Edicts. 


1 fiw Flats IV For the history and position of this pillar edi 
fa restored according to the reading of the Bomtnindet Edict. 


Chapter III The l&cttttQf irithlc brackets 




CHAPriK vn. 


KAPILAVASTU, THE CAPITAL OF THE § UIYAS 


Tiil question a3 regards the correct identification of Kapilavastu, the 
capital citj of the b iky as, has occupied Indian arclucologists some moro thau 
forty years, and up to date onlv two attempts at its solution hare been made 
Professor Dr Lassen, m 1S3S, located tlio ruins of Kapilavastu, on geographical 
calculations, at a short distance to tho north-west of Gorakkpdr on the banks of tho 
modern It o h i n Nadi, which ho identified with the ancient It o h 1 n i , compare 
Ins Indtsche Alto Inmlunde, Leipzig. 193S, Volurno III, page 201. To almost 
tho samo conclusions camo independently Monsieur Stanislaus Julicn m his Voyages 
dcs P&lenns Bouddhistes, Volume III, pago 33G Tho late Director of tho Archaeolo- 
gical Survey Department, General Sir A Cunningham, in 18GJ, behoved to havo 
discovered by cpigraplucal cv idcnce 1 tho identity of S A vat t hi, or krAvastl, tho 
capital city of tho Kosalas, with the deserted site known as Sdt-Mahdt 
near Balrilmpdr in the Gonda district of Oudh This identification enabled him to 
define also the position of Kapilavastu As, according to tbo two Cbineso Buddhists 
Pa Hum aud Ilmen Tsiang, Kapilavastu lay south-east of SrA vast! at a distance of 
about SO miles, Srn A. Cunningham believed to rccogntzo tho town, for whoso name 
lie accepted the variant IC a p 1 1 a n a g a r a, in tbo modern NagarKhAs in tho 
Basti District, about SI miles south-east of SCt-Malu-t lie published this identifica- 
tion in his Ancient Geography of India, page HI, without himself even having 
visited tbo place Later on Ins Assistant, Mr. A. C Carllcylc, who explored tho 
districts of Basil and GorakhpAr in the camping season of 1873-70, took up again 
tho investigation, and a9 he could not find in Nagar KhAs and its neighbourhood 
anj traces of tho magnificent monuments mentioned by tho Chmeso pilgrims, ho 
looked for Kapilavastu 18 miles further north amongst the remains at BliUilA 


TAl, a place studded with brick mounds and situated on tho banks of tho Itawai 
Nad! Although Mr Carlleylo’s expositions m tbo Aichccological Survey Reports, 
Volume XII, pages 83-213, and Volume XXII, pago 1, full of unscientific 

deductions and devoid of critical acumen, and although his excavations on tho 
spot did not bring to light either inscriptions or sculptures which could support 
the identification, Sir A Cunningham, notwithstanding, after a short examination 


of the site, expressed his most perfect conviction of the accuracy of Mr Carllejlo’s 
identification (see l c Volume XII, pages III- IV, Volume XXII, pa^o III), 
Nevertheless, that identification rested on no substantial grounds, and,, in 1880 

> ArcUJ jlcel txurrtg ilrjort, Volume 1 pago Mr \ A Smith I C 8 In his intetorting Memorandum, 
on Hit Jiraamt near Aui a to the ( aiokkj i r It itnet Allah at ad IbJG pn„e i greatly doo) l* iho corrector™ of ihr. 
h tl eito accepted, identiheation ot the sue ol Stltost! and se Inclined to identify It with Ch 4rd & cr eh a hlr.I Al> 
In the Uahralch District about lot tj miles north nett of Mah£{- A brlcl description ol the reins at Chit 11 i 

eiren in the Vvnumcntol Ant gu t et and Immvnunt ef the Avrtb WcXct* l^ronnrti and Oudh Allahabad rear ..... 
i . 13 Mr V A hmilh thinks tl at bti Mai i( will probably proTe to be tho anc ent betabyi, which wnasitnare r 
eastwards from Srlvsstt I hare ho tever reliable Information which tends to prove that the ruins of 
be found In the AcpM Urh on the ten bank of the 1 Apti, tl c ancient A eh l r&r »t L close to the mod.™ 
of Materiy A, tost lo m lesnotth eastof Ch&rdl. Ihe two monoliths of \Soka, erected io front of the j rt nv , rP 
monastery in AnAthapindika si ark, are said to be still «a ntu w luch Information 1 hope to verify l a the wintc* 
season of 183T S3 * 
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was shown by Me 1 to be erroneous on topographical and other reasons The errors 
of Lassen, Julien, Cunningham and Carlleylc have been caused by the -vague 
statements of the Chinese pilgrims who both say that m travelling from fcSrivastl to 
Kapilavastu they went south east As Sir A Cunningham had identified &masff 
with Set Mahet, it was but natural for him to infer that Kapilavastu must he either 
in the Bash or Gorakhpur district The country of the fcakyas has thus by all been 
looked for too far south, as the town lay actually much further north It may also 
he pointed out that its real position, eighteen miles north-west of the Lumbini 
garden, agrees with the hints given in the Ceylonese canonical books According 
to the AmbaUha-sutta of the Dtgha mkdya (III, 1, 15), 3 the banished sons ot 
Ikshvaku or 0 k k A k a, the ancient seer-king, settled yatha Hminaniapas&C 
pokharaniyd tub mahdsdJ asando, t e ‘ where there was a great grove of ktka z trees 
on the hank of a lake (situated) on the lower slopes of tho Himalaya This 
description fits the present rums near the Srinagar Sdgar in the Nepalese* Tarai 
much better than the absolutely flat districts of Basti or Gorakhpur, which are still 
a great distance from the hills * „ 

According to tho canonical books of the Southern Buddhists, Kapilavatthu 
(Kapilavastu), or Kapilapura was situated on tho banks of the Itobani or 
Rohitd, whilst the Ihvydiadana (ed Cowell) page 318, locates the town on those 
of the B h a g i r a t h i (» e Ganges), not far from the hermitage of Rishi Kapila It 
is also narrated ( Jaiaka , Volume V, page 412, Theraguthd , v 529,) that the river 
flowed between the capital of tho S a k y a s and Devahrada, the capital of the 
Kolyas For, a short time before the death of king feuddhodana there arose a 
dispute between the SAkyas and Kolyas about the water of the river llohani, which 
owing to an unusual draught was not sufficient to irrigate tho rice fields on both 
sides of the river The quarrel rose high, and a battle would have ensued had not 
the Buddha, perceiving by his divine eye what was going on, hastened from Vusali 
through the sky to tho place where the parties stood ready to fight, and moved them 
to lay down their arms. The eloquent discourse which lie delivered on that occasion 
had the desired effect that he made numerous converts Accordingly , the ruins of 
Kapilavastu ought to have been discovered on the western bank of the river, and 
the Lumbim garden to the east of it This is actually the case, if we identify the 
modern Jamuar Nadi (Plate II) with tho ancient river B. o h a n i , for the vast 
ruins of Kapilavastu he on its western bank, 4 whilst the Lumbini garden, the modern 
Hum min del, is just to the south east of it 

In an old Buddbist dialogue Kapilavastu is described as a prosperous, flourishing 
town, and well provided with food, whose narrow streets are thronging with elephants, 
carnages, horses and people “ The capital was neither by day nor night without 
the ten noises, viz the noise of elephants, the noise of horses, the noise of chariots 
the, noise of drums, the noise of tabours, the noise of lutes, the noise q£ son"' . 


' Tie Sharqi Arch lecture of Ja«np r n th hotel on.7e.fa abad Sahet Vahet a id other t>Uen ... <h. 

ssr„* 

: kL"ts L‘uss‘3i. L . < Wf jsr; lss t . , , 

surround ng the present u na ot Kip Iitastn «/ cq su i ebona ia in the forest* 

• Bj an oters ght the draftsman has shown the rmr Lohasl (P ata I) flowing n-,«t n,„ 

Kti> iivasta instead of past its eastern face psEt tlle vestern tide ct 
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the noise of cymbals the noise of gong* and the tenth uolo of people crwng cat 
ye and dun! i An old pouu m the Suita nipata ( v 1012} describes the route 
liken by some wandering Bnhman aattlics who travel from kosambi lo 
Sihota thence to Swat tin, Sc tab y \ Kap 1 1 a v a 1 1 h u further to 
Kusin ir\ Ph i and Ves&li The Ambaffh t sulla further mentions the 
disinclination of the bihyas to show hospitality to the Br Hunan ascetics who came 
to their ‘•cttlcmcnt from Sravastt dr other parts of India That Knpilavastu is not 
mentioned in the „rcafc cpie literature of the Ilrihmansis easily to be accounted 
fur, as the scenes represented in the Jfj habhdrata and Jlamayana mostly take place 
in the western parts of the peniusula, tbero being no uced for references to tho 
eastern portious of the country and as, Kapilavastu had already been razed to the 
ground during tho lifetime of the Buddha Notwithstanding all these important 
evidences Monsieur E benart 1 still doubts tho very existence of Kapilavastu and 
secs in it but la ville, la forlcrcssc de l atmosphere Ilie name of Kapilavastu 
evidently signifies the tawny coloured town ’ hung situated on tho ltohant, or 
4 the red river .Vs a curious fact it may hero ho mentioned that the whole surface 
of tho soil, surrounding tho present rums of this ancient city, is of a reddish yellow 
colour produced by deep deposits of carbonate of iron in the upper strata Its 
etymological demotion can therefore, not be the town of the Kishi Kapil a, 3 the 
celebrated foumlcr of the SAnhhya philosophy, which, moreover, was Kapila- 
s t h a n a the modern Ilardwdr on the Ganges 

It would appear from the oldest texts that tho country of the S ihyas was after 
all only a petty K yput State, measuring about eighty miles in length and about forty 
m breadth, and cohering thus au area ol «hout 2 100 milts well suited for nco 
cultivation, 3 and that the Buddha s father was rajhcr a feudal baron or chieftain ot a 
small clan, than an actual king It is only tho newer tradition that extols the 
power and wealth winch tho Buddha gave up on renouncing worldly ties To the 
east their country was separated by tho It o U a ij t river from that of the K o t y a t> 
to the w est and the south their rule extended almost as far as tho Aciravati, tho 
modern lUpti their neighbours being tho powerful Ixosalas of SrVvasU in the 
north they occupied the fertilo and well wooded slopes of the present Neptlcse 
Sub Ilmulavas Besides Kapilavastu the canonical hooks mention the following 
towns and villages as situated amongst the £> A k y a s orSakkas — G li itum i 
( Majjhima mlaya sutla 67) the market-tow n Kliomadussaf Samyuila-m! aya 
ed by Leon leer Volume I page 181) Motalupa ( Dhammu cheUyasuttanta 
Jlnjjlnma-mJ dya ) S umg'ima ( Suita 101 Majjhima ml aya ) biusumarv 
(Ceylonese and Burmese accounts), and Ulumpa (Buddhaghosba b Commentary 
to the Dhamimpada page 222) At tho present Btate of our know ledgo of the lar u 
it is almost impossible to identify these localities with any certainty, although the 
modern Sa m a Devi , about miles north-west of Tauliliw (Plato II), may 
eventually turn out to be tho ancient S a m a g i ma The canonical books of the 

1 £ im* lur la Itgciule de Buddha 2 ime edition Tails 1883 page 113 

* W eber i<ul tel e £ terat rgctcK chte "ad ed pa„e 303 

’ Tlie names of Xing Snddbod&aa lore r ce anl b sfonr brothers Clew nee Strong r re \vi> Je rice 
and ImmeasniaUe r « show ibe importance ot tb t coll sat cn-ta the Sibjas tee O denbarg BuJJui page 7 
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various sects amongst the Southern as well as the Northern Buddhists speak of tho 
<>reat opulence of tho country and mention the immense hoards of gold which tho 
royal family and tho nobility of the land had amassed 'the pride and haughtiness 
of the Sakyas or Sakhas was proverbial amongst tho neighbouring people, and tho 
Br ihman pilgrims, who occasionally visited their capital, had to tell many a hitter talo 
of their scornful behaviour towards them The fact tint tbp kakyns u cro real forest 
and hill ittjputs is not without importance for their history and the cxplination ot 
their strange un Aryan customs It makes their assertion that their ancestors ucro 
forcibly ejected from the more civilized regions in tho South very credible, though 
the truth of tho causo of tbeir banishment, as stated in tho Amballha-sutla, may bo 
doubted Turther, their isolation m the ^forests may have led, as tho sacred books 
allege, to their custom of endogamy so repugnant to all Rdjputs and to all the higher 
castes m India And this custom, not thur prido of race, as they themselves asserted, 
aiasno doubt tho reason why tho other royal families of Northern India did not 
intermarry with them. This isolation and tho consequent estrangement from tho 
rest of the Hindh population probably accounts also for their disinclination to show 
hospitality to the wandering Brdhman ascetics, who m the course of their pilgrimages 
came to their country Their religion, however, seems to havo been the ordinary 
typo of Samsm Hiuoa Tsiang, as will bo stated hereafter, was still shown near tho 
eastern gate of Kapilavastu, tho old temple of J&vara (Plato I, No 17), where tho 
infant Siddhhrtha was taken by his father, because “the S.lkya children, who hero 
bLck divine protection always obtain what they ask ” According to tho legend, tho 
stone image raised itself and saluted the Prince Hr Beal ( Si-yu-Li, Volumo II, 
pago 23, Note 59), has correctly recognized that the scene is represented on tho 
Amar&vati stupa m Tergusson’s Tree and Seipent Worship, Plato LXIX The 
kgend is therefore ancient, and points 10 tho conclusion that Siva was the iiuladccatd 
ol the bukyas 

A few years beforo the panniridna, of the Buddha, the kikya clan met with a 
sad fate King Pasonadi, or Prusenajit, of hosala had a son Vidildabha 
(also called Virhdhaka), by VAsabhakkUattiya tho natural daughter 
ot Slab And man, the successor of Suddkodani m Kapilavastu, and of a slave 
girl It was by deceit that VdsabbakkhattiyA had been affianced by the Sdkyas 
When the trick afterwards was discovered, and Vidutlabha had been slighted by tho 
bukyas, ho resolved to take revenge With the assistance of the Commander-in-Chicf 
Digha-K dray ana (or Dirgha-Char lyana) he dethroned his father Prasenaut* 
who lied from bravaeti and died soon afterwards Vidddabha marched against 
Kapilavastu and on his way found tho Buddha seated under an old withered ° 9 iUa- 
trec It afforded him no shade, but ho told Viditilabha that “the thought of the 
danger of his relatives and kindred made it shady” The king was "moved 'to 
sympathy for the time, and went back to feravasti, hut the destruction of Kapilavastu 
ms only postponed for a short space, and the Buddha acknowledged it to ho 
inevitable in the connection of cause and effect Shortly afterwards, Vidddabha 
resumed the campaign, in consequence of which Kapilavastu is said to have been 
totally destroyed and the whole Sftkya clan exterminated This extirpation of tho 
ivlwlo clan can, however, not have been of much importance, as only a short time 
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later on. we find tlie S ikyas of Kapilavastu putting forward a claim for obtaining 
the possession of a portion of the relics collected from the funeral pile of the Lord 
near the shrine Ala^uta bandhnnaat Kusm ira 

Ihe Chinese pilgrim Pa Ilien 1 who visited Aapilavistu about A D 406, gives 
us the following meagre though interesting description of its rums — Less than a 
yojana to the cast 3 from this ( te Buddha Kon&gamanaa Nm&na Stfipa) brought 
the travellers to the city of Kapilavastu (t e the city of beautiful virtue ), but 
m it tllere was neither king nor people All was mound and desolation Of 
inhabitants there were only some monks and a score or two of families of common 
people At the spot where stood the old palace of king feuddhodana (i e ‘ the king 
white an l pure ) there have been made images of the Prince and his mother, and 
at the places where that son appeared mounted on a white elephant when he entered 
bib mother s womb and where he turned his carnage round on seeing the sick man 
alter he had gone out of the city by the eastern gate [Plate I No 4] stupas [read 
vihdras) have been erected The places ftceie also pointed out) where (the nshi ) 
A e, (te As it a), inspected the marks (oj Buddhas'np on the body) of the hcir- 
apparent (when an infant), where, when he was m company with N a n d a and 
others on the elephant being struck down and drawn on one side, he tossed it away 
[Plate I, No 11 where he shot an arrow to the south east and it went a distanco 
ol thirty li, then entering the ground and making a spring to come forth [Plate I, 
No ID] which men subsequently fashioned* into a well from which travellers might 
drink, where after he had attained to enli 3 htenment Buddha returned and saw the 
king his fuller [Plate I No lo] , where five hundred faakyas quitted their families 
and did reverence to Upali - while the earth shook and moved in six different ways, 
where Buddha preached his Law to the Devas and the tour Deva kings and others 
kept the four doors (of the hall ) so that (even) the king lus father could not 
enter where Buddha sat under a nyagiodha tree [Ficus t ttfica] which is still 
standing with his face to tbo cast and ( Ins aunt ) 31 a h a p r a j ap a t i presented him 
with a sanjhah , 4 and (where) king VaidQrya [\idddabha or Yirudhaka] slew 
the seed of S«tkya and they all in dying became siola up ami as * A stflpa 8 was 
erected at this last place which is still existing 

Several h north east from the city was the king s field w here the heir apparent 
sat under a tree and looked at the ploughers [Plate I No 12] 

Pile country of Kapilavastu is a great scene of empty desolation Xhe 
inhabitants arc few and far between On the roads peoplo have to he on their 
Q uard against white elephants and lions and should not travel incautiously 


I,e 0 ge l c pa^es 61 G7 Giles l c pa 0 $ 1J M 

* TIi a U reel on i» near re t as Xapdavastu 1 es between five and six miles north \i est of Atoka 3 monolith tee 
Chapter III 

* Upali vas a suSra by birth and by prof ss on a barber before hu convers on to Buddhism thus from llm 
first <1 d Buddhism ofecit ts super or ty to the cond uoos of rank an 1 caste V[ in was d g iugnished bv t t 
know lodge ot the rules of d c pLrnt and praised on that account by the Buddha, He aa one of thro * eadera of 
urst general counc 1 held at lAja 0 r ha shortly after thu demise of the Master and the prxuc pal compiler of the 

> mj p iikua * 

* V a L \ ntt of tbe f doabte oc compos te robe of a monk reaching from the shoulder# to the 

knees and he ng fastened round the waist, * ° 

» ihe trvU Span ui she who has entered the first stags on the road towards del verance or N rvAna h 
got rd of the h st three bonds of human passion and the doo s of the states of pacisbment are shut for h m UC Ua5 

» Xh s stilpa com memo at ug the s a ugh ter of the £00 SAkya maidens who had refused to talp thr - „i 
k ng V dd^abha a harem y»s at b r A t ag 1 1 and not at laapuamtu compare Uiuea Xs sags h ya 1 , Volume 1? 
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Ilmen Tsnng 1 who visited Kapilavastu about Y D C3C is as usual more 
communicative in his account of that place lhc country is about 1000 h [or 
about 60G.J miles] in circuit lliere arc some ten desert cities [apparently the 
villages and towns mentioned suput] in this country wholly desolate and ruined 
The capital is overthrown and in rums Its circuit cannot he accurately measured 
The royal precincts [i e the fortified interior city see Plate IT within the [exterior] 
city measure some 1A or lo h round lhey were all built ot brick The foundation 
walls are still strong and high It has been long deserted The inhabited suburbs 
or streets arL few and waste There is no supreme ruler each ot the towns appoints 
its own ruler lbe ground is rich and fertile and is cultivated according to the 
regular season I he climate is uniform the manners of the people soft and 
obliging 

1 here are a thousand or more ruined sang/i <2? dmas (monasteries) remaining , by 
the side ot the royal precincts there is still a sanghaidtna with about 3 000 (read 30) 
Jolloners in it who study the Tattle Vehicle [Rlnaydna] of the Sammatiya school, 
there arc a couple of Dev » temples m which various sectaries worship Within the 
royal precincts are some ruined found ition walls these are the remains of the 
principal palace of S u d d li o dan a r Aj a above it is built a Vthai a m which is a 
statue of the king Not far from this is a ruined foundation which represents the 
sleepmg palace of Mali irn&y a the queen Above this they have erected a Vthara 
m which is a figure ot the queen By tfie side of this is a Vihdut, this is where 
the Bodlnsattva descended spiritually into the womb of lus mother There is a 
representation ot this scene drawn m the VtliAta The Mai asthawa school say 
that the Bodlnsattva was conceived on the 30th ni 0 ht of the month Uttaruahddha 
The othei schools fix tho event on the 23rd day ot the same month io the north- 
east of the palace of the spiritual conception is a stGpa, this is the place where 
A si ta tho ruin prognosticated the iortune of the royal prince 

At the south gato of the city is a sllpa (Plate I No 1) This is where tho 
roval prince when contending with, the bakya princes cast the elephant away 
The royal prince having contended in tho public competitions (of aits and athletic 
cxei cites) was left entirely without compeer m every exercise [Plate I No IS] 
And now the ilabar ya buddhodana after congratulating linn, was about to go back 
to the city Yt this timb the coachman was leading out the elephant and just about 
to leave tho city D e v a d a 1 1 a, confident as c\ cr in his brute strength w as just 
entering the gato from without , forthwith he asked the coachman who is going to 
ride on this gail\ caparisoued elephant ? He said the royal prince is just about 
to return therefore I am going to meet him Dovadatta m an excited manner 
pulled the elephant down and struck his forehead and kicked his belly, ind left him 
1} mg senseless, blocking tho w ay so that no one could pass As they could not move 
bun out of the wav thu passcrs*by were stopped on their route N an da 3 coming 


' c'.uc-e II pzgei 13 1 
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afterwards, asked, ‘ who has killed tlie elephant?’ They said, ‘it was Devadatta.' 
Forthwith Nanda drew it on one side of the road. The prince-royal then coming, 
again asked, ‘who had done the foul deed of killing the elephant?’ They replied, 
“ Devadatta killed it and blocked up the gato with it, and Nanda drew it on ono 
side to clear the road.” The royal prince then lifted tho elephant on high and threw 
it across the city moat; the elephant falling on tho ground caused a deep and wide 
ditch ; the people since then have commonly called it ‘ the fallen-elephant ditch ’ 
[liastigarta]. 

“ By the side of this [t e. the elephant-throwing stdpa] is a vihdra in which is a 
figure of the royal prince. By the side of this again is a Vihdra [Plato I, No. 2 ] ; 
this n as tho sleeping apartment of tho queen and tho princo ; in it is a likeness of 
YoSodhara and ( the child) It & k u 1 a. By the side of tho queen’s chamber is a 
vihdra with a figure of a pupil receiving his lessons ; this indicates tho old foundation 
of the school-house of tho royal prince. At tho south-east anglo of tho city is a 
vihdra [Plate I. No. 3] in which is tho figure of the royal princo riding a white and 
high-prancing horse ; this was the placo where ho left the city. Outside each of the 
four gates of the city there is a vihdra [Plate I, Nos. 4-7], in which there arc 
respectively figures of an old man/a diseased man, a dead man, and a sramana. It 
was in these places tho royal prince, on going his rounds, beheld the various 
indications, on which he received an increase of ( religious) feeling, and deeper 
disgust at the world and its pleasures ; and filled with this conviction, ho ordered his 
coachman to return and go home again. v ^ -- <*• - * 0 

“ To the north-east of the city about 40 li is a stupa [Plate I, No. 12]. This 
is the spot where the princo sat in tho shade of a tree to watch the ploughing festival. 
Here ho engaged in profound meditation and reached the condition of * absence of 
desire.’ The king seeing the prince in the shade of the tree and engrossed in quiet 
contemplation, and observing that whilst the sun’s rays shed their bright light 
around him, yet the shadow of the tree did not move, his heart, recognising the 
spiritual character of the prince, was deeply reverent. 

“ To the north-west of the capital there are several hundreds and thousands of 
stdpas [Plate I, No. 13], indicating the spot where tho members of the feikya tribe 
were slaughtered. Virtldhaka-r&ja having subdued the Slkyas, and captured 
the members of their tribe to the number of 9,990 myriads [!] of people, then 
ordered them to he slaughtered. 1 They piled their bodies like straw, and their 
blood was collected in lakes. The Devas moved the hearts of men to collect their 
bones and bury them. 

“ To the south-west of the place of massacre are four little stilpas [Plate I, 
No. 14]. This is tho place where tho four SSkyas withstood an army. When first 
Prasenajit became king, he sought an alliance by marriage with tho S&kya race. 
The Sakyas despised him as not of their [holy] family, and so deceived him by givin" 
him as a wife a child of a servant, whom they largely endowed. Prasenjit-rSja 
established her as his principal queen, and she brought forth in due time a son, who 


* The Jataka (Volume IV, page 1*4) relates tha t Vidddabbi, asa just punishment for his crime, miserably perished 
along with his Eos^a iirmyTby a sad® a flood: " kiuen Tsiang, howerer, says (Si yw.i», Volume II, page 12), that the 
king alter his return to biiTasU went down bodily into hell in the middle of a lake. 
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was called VirGdhaka-rdja And now Virddhaka was desirous to go to the family 
of his maternal uncles to pursue his studies under their direction Having come to 
the south part of the city, he there saw a now preaching-hall, and there ho stopped 
his chariot. The S&kyas hearing of it, forthwith drove him away, saying ‘ hon dare 
you, hase-horn fellow 1 occupy this abode, an abode built by the fedhyas, intended 
for an abode of the Buddha* After Virfidliaka had succeeded to the throne, he 
longed to revenge his former insult , he therefore raised an army and occupied this 
place with his troops, who took possession of the fields Four men of the fedkjas 
who were engaged in ploughing between the nils dividing the fields, immediately 
opposed the progress of the soldiers, and, having scattered them, entered the town 
Their clansmen, considering that their tribe was one m which there had been a long 
succession of universal monarchs and that the honourable children of such righteous 
kings 1 had dared to act cruelly and impetuously and without patience to kill and 
slay, and so had brought disgrace on their family, drove them away from their home 
The four men, having been banished, went to the north among the Snowy Mountains , 
one became king of the country of B ft m 1 y d u [in Afghanistan], one of U d y \ n a, 
or U j j fi n a, one of H i m a t a 1 a [Badakshan], and one of S fi m b f They have 
transmitted their kingly authority from generation to generation without any 
interruption 

“ To the south of the city three or four h is a grove of nyagrodha-t rees, m 
which is a stdpa built by A & o k a-r A j a [Plate I No IB] This is the phce where 
§akya Tathdgala, having returned to his country after his enlightenment, met his 
father and preached the Law fcuddhodana rija, knowing that the Tathdgata had 
defeated Mfira and was engaged m travelling about, leading people to the truth and 
converting them, was moved by a strong desire to sec him, and considered how he 
could pay the reverence due to him He therefore sent a messenger to invite the 
TatMgata, saying ' formerly you promised, when you had completed your purpose 
to become a Buddha, to return to your native place These are your words still 
unperformed , now then is the time for you to condescend to visit me * The 
messenger having come to the place where the Buddha was, expressed to him the 
king s desire The Tath&gata m reply said ‘ after seven days I shall return to my 
native place ’ The messenger, returning, acquainted the king with the news, on 
■which §uddhodana-raja ordered his subjects to prepare the way by watering and 
sweeping it, and to adorn the road with incense and flowers , and then, accompanied 
by Ins officers of state, he proceeded 40 It [about 6’ miles] beyond the city, and 
there drew up Ins chariot to await his arrival Then the Tathagata with a* great 
multitude advanced , the eight Vajrapdms surrounded him as an escort, tlio four 
heavenly kings went before him , divine Sakra with a multitude of Devas helon^in^ 
to the world of desires (kdmaloka) took their place on the left hand , Brahma-'r.Vja 
with the Devas of the rtipalola [‘ the region of form,’ the second region of the 
cosmical system of the Buddhists , the lowest being the region of KGma, or sensual 
pleasure] accompanied him on the right lho bhikshu priests walked in order 
behind , the Buddha by himself, as the full moon among the stars, stood in the 
midst , his supreme spiritual presence shook the three worlds, the brightness of his 

1 The Idea u that children descended Irom holj lungs onght not lo have resisted even an invader 
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person, exceeded that 'of the seven lights [the sun, moon and five planets] ; and thus 
traversing the air he approached his native country. The king and ministers having 
reverenced him, again returned to the city, and they located themselves in this 
nyagrodha grove. 

“ By the side of the sanghdr&ma, and not far from it, is a stupa ; this is the 
spot where the Tathdgata sat beneath a great tree with his face to the east and 
received from his aunt [Mahdprajapati 1 ] a golden-tissued kdshdya 2 garment. A 
little farther on is another sttipa: this is the place where Tathagata converted six 
princes [Anuruddha, Bhaddiya, Ananda, Bhagu, Kimbila, and Devadatta] and five 
hundred S&kyas. 

“ Within the eastern gate of the city, on the left of the road, is a siftpa [Plate 
I, No. 16]; this is where Prince Siddhartha practiced ('athletic sports and competitive) 
arts. 

“ Outside the gate is the temple ofl&vara-deva [Plato I, No. 17]. In the 
temple is a figure of the Deva made of stone, which has the appearance of rising in 
a bent position. This is the temple which the royal prince when an infant (in 
swaddling clothes) entered. King Suddhodana was returning from the Lumbini 
garden after having gone to meet the prince. Passing by this temple the king said 
•this temple is noted for its many spiritual exhibitions (miracles). The S&kya 
children who here seek divine protection always obtain what they as)c: we must take 
the royal priuce to this place and offer up our worship.’ At this time the nurse 
(foster-mother), carrying the child in her arms, entered the temple; then the stone 
image raised itself and saluted the prince. When the prince left, the image again 
seated itself. 

“Outside the south gate of the city, on the left of the road, is a stupa [Plate I, 
No 18]; it was here the royal prince contended with the fcfikyas m athletic sports 
(arts) and pierced with his arrows the iron targets. 

“Prom this thirty li south-east is a small st&pa [Plate I, No. 19J. Here there 
is a fountain, the waters of which are as clear as a mirror. Here it was, during the 
athletic contest, that the arrow of the prince, after penetrating the targets, fell and 
buried itself up to the feather in tho ground, causing a clear spring of water to flow 


1 Shortly alter tho death of Ling bnddhodaaa, the Buddha's aunt and step mother tlahiprajlpati Gautami desired 
to forsake tho world and embrace a religions life Therefore she went to tho Lord, who was then sojourning in tho 
L&nfy&n grove at Kapllavtutn, and asked to become a nan lint the Baddha refnsed because he would not admit 
fetnaies into the order, and returned to VaitAlt l me from ginngap her design the widowed Qaeca oad many other 
filkja ladies cut off their hair, put on yellow garments and went on foot to Vaifclll V> hen these ladles, with swollen 
feet and covered with dost, aorrowfol, sad and tearful, stood weeping outside in the entrance porch of the Kdt&gira 
hall, thoy were seen by Ananda [the body servant and favourite disciple of Buddha Gautama], who, having ascertained 
the object of their Journey, went to the Master and pleaded m their favour,. At first the Buddha was nnwilUn" 
to admit women into the eopgregation , at last, however, at the entreaties of Ananda, who remembered him ol the 
motherly care of 'lablprajlpatl, he gave his consent, but on the condition that she should accept eight weighty 
regulations (sartuliamma) Mahlprajipall gladly promised to accept these eight weighty regulations, not to be trans- 
gressed as long as lit* shall last, whereupon she with all the other Siky* ladies became nuns. Although the Master 
had acceded to the wuhvsof Ananda, ho was fully aware of tho dangerous consequences attending on thu institution of 
the Order of Nuns “ If, Ananda, women had not retired from household life to the houseless one, under the Doctrine 
and Discipline announced by the TathAgata, religion would long endate , a thousand years would the good Doctrine 
abide But since women have now retired front household life, not long will religion endure, but five hnndred years 
will the good Doctrine abide Just as, inaada, those families which consist of many uomea and few men are easily 
overcome by burglars, in exactly the same way, when a omen retire from household life to the houseless one under a 
doctrine and discipline, that religion does not long endnre And jnst as, Ananda, to a large lake a mao trouid 
prudentty build a dike. In order that the water might not transgress its bounds, in exactly the same way Ananda, 
bate 1 prudently laid down eight weighty re 0 ulatioa» not to be transgressed aa long as life shall last Uiamis-inne 
proved true by the subsequent events •. the ladies, even MahiprajlpitL wero now and then fretful ao<l gome time 
afterwards, when tho Lord sojourned at arlvasil, some nnns moved the indignation of the public by their scandalous 
behaviour, nee Unltavagga X, l — II [ciL U. OUauberg), Vinayapiuka, Volume 11, London, 1880 

* Tho LisAfya, or reddish yellow garment, U the sewfW*, a kin 1 of cloak, wakh it folded many timea and 
thrown over the left thomder, tho two ends banging down before and behind. 
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forth. Common tradition has called this the arrow-fountain *( saraMpa ); persons 
■who are sick, by drinking the water of this spring aro mostly restored to health; and 
so people coining from a distance taking hack with them some of the mud ( moist 
earth ) of this place, and applying it to the* part where they suffer pain, mostly 
recover from their ailments.*' 

The discovery of the Akoka Edict Pillar in the Lumbini grove at Rummindci 
' enabled mo to fix also, with absolute certainty, the site of Kapilavastu and of the 
sanctuaries in its neighbourhood. Thanks to the exact notes left by the two Chinese 
travellers, I discovered its extensive ruins about eighteen-miles north-west of the 
Lumbini Pillar, and about six miles north-wgst of the Nigali SAgar (Plate II), 
stretchin g between Iat. 27°32'-38' N. and long. 't&TiJ'- 10' E. in the middle of a dense 
jdTforesto ver a length of about seven miles from the villages ofAmauli,Baidauli, 
Harn&mptir, and B i k u 1 i (north-east) to (Sivagarh, Tilaurakot, and 
It a m g h a % on the Banganga (south-west), and over a breadth of about three to 
four miles from the villages ofRAraapura, Ahirauli, and Srinagar on 
the south to the villages ofJagdispfir and Nagravahon the north. The whole 
site is at present as dreary and desolate as when seen by Ea Hian and Hiuen Tsiang ; 
yet every sacred spot mentioned by the two pilgrims can be easily identified. The 
discovery of “this interesting site, therefore, opens out a* very wide field indeed to the 
Indian archaeologist, and cannot but yield the richest results in the near future. The 
first step to be taken by tho Department will be to excavate next cold weather the 
most important ruins that can he absolutely identified. Special attention will be paid 
to the |aija temple.on the eastern face of the old city, tho ruins of which are near 
Bihull close to tho Kotahi ELo t, which certainly must he one of tho oldest §aiva 
monuments of which we have knowledge, and which possesses great interest for the 
history of the BrShmanical religions. According to Ea Hian, Kapilavastu was 
already in the fifth century A.D. a vast wilderness of ruins ; it was the same in. 
Hiuen Tsiang's time two hundred years later. Tho ruins, therefore, have fortunately 
not been disfigured by late reconstructions, nor have the Musal man invaders ever 
touched them. Systematic excavations if conducted by the Nepal Government on a 
largo scale, are sure to furnish us with documents and monuments not only of the 
third century B. 0., but of a much earlier period, extending to about the fifth and 
sixth centuries B. C. 



CHAPTER Till. 


THE THiltUS, THE MODERN DESCENDANTS OF THE • §iKTA8. 

Although the 6akyas claim to be the descendants of the mythical Aryan 
.ing Ikshv&ku or 0 k k & k a, it is not quite improbable that they were in fact 
trimarily an aboriginal, casteless and un- Aryan tribe of Northern India. Shortly 
fler the Buddha’s demise, we find Herodot using the term 2axat as a general 
lesignation for the various branches of the Scythian race, and the word may in all 
>robability imply the Slkyas or Sakkna. In any case, the Buddha’s ethnical 
tames of Sahyamuni and S&kyasimha would seem to have carried great 
reight, a few centuries later, with the Sakas or Indo-Scythians, in adopting the 
Inddhist Faith, especially under the benign rule of king Kanislika, of feaka 
>r Tumshka race, from whom the feaka era dates The modern offsprings of 
hese Sakyas are probably the T h fi r n s, 1 the present inhabitants of the Tardi and 
fie outer spurs ot tfie Nepalese Sub-Himfilayas, who style themselves ban-rdjas, or 
4 forest kings*,” enjoying the free and easy life of the forests. The Th&rus, in fact, 
pretend to he the direct descendants of »the Sun, and they say themselves that they 
ivere originally Rajputs, who ran away after the great fight at Hastinapura, 
ind who lost caste by using intoxicating liquor. Ttfeir claims to rank are, however, 
treated with the utmost contempt by the surrounding JSindfi population, because 
they are an abomination to the Brahmans, as they indulge in all the impurities of 
eating and drinking. And to this wandering tribe, whose customs have been only 
slightly modified by contact with* those .of the Aryan invader, are locally ascribed 
all the* vast Buddhist brick ruins, which are found scattered all over the Tar&'i. 
Owing to the intermarriages which have taken place within the last four or five 
centuries between Tharu men and the Tartar Highland women, the physiognomy of 
the Tharu tribe has acquired in somq instances a slightly Mongolian cast, which 
shows itself chiefly, but not to a striking 'degree, in slanting eyes and high cheek- 
bones in some of the women and children (Plate VIII, 1 and 2) ; tvhilst in the men 
the physical characteristics are as a rule of the strictly Indian type. Thev have 
long/wavy hair, a dark, almost black, complexion ; in stature, build and gait thev 
are distinctly Indian and not Mongolian; nor have they any 'traditions which 
connect their origin with the Tartar Highland races. Their marriage customs are 
governed by the rule of tribal exogamy ; in other words, the bride must not be a 
blood relation to the husband chosen'for her, nor of the same illage, but of some 
outside village or clan. "Wife-capture is secretly practised to some extent amongst 
the Th&rus; and this practice may explain the slightly Mongolian cast of face 
•which has now become rather common, though not universal, amou" the Tharu 
tribe. Polygamy, divorce in the form of the expulsion from the house of the 
faithless wife with the approval of the council, widow marriage, and the Ievirate 
under the usual restrictions are all allowed. * Divorced women can marry again like 


1 Compare also, Ctooke, The Trllet and Cartes of th» Aarth-Wertcm lYerineci and Oud\, CaJcatta, 1698, Volume IV 
pages 330 i06 1 1 


is 
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•widows, and both classes are distinguished by the title ttrari, or “selected,” from 
women who .were married as virgins by the full ritual. The social status of a 
married widow or divorcee is, however, inferior to that of a regularly-married wife ; 
but for the purposes of succession both rank alike. 

The religion of the more primitive branches of the Tharus is based on a belief 
in ghosts or demons (6 huis) lurking in the forest trees and the spirits of the dead 
(prttsj; whilst the Thlrus of the plains, who have taken to agriculture, are becoming 
rapidly Hinddized. The women do the largest part of the sowing, weeding and 
harvesting ; whilst tho men engage in hunting and fishing, which they regard as 
the proper occupation of their sex. Their villages are from one to two miles distant 
from each other, and the houses are all made of wood or grass. The outside grass 
walls of each house are plastered over with red mud ; they never use cowdung for 
this or other household purposes as is usual with the Indian people outside the 
jungle and forests. The houses are large, cool and commodious, and generally raised 
on poles, in order to protect the* inmates from damp and malaria. They contain 
largo jars of red clay in which food grains and seed rice are kept (Plate VII). Every 
little village is a self-governing community. Disputes are decided by' a council of 
elders, and this is sometimes presided over by a head-man. Tho office of head-man 
or chavdhari, is not hereditary; tho man. selected is one whose age, experience and 
knowledge of the magical and medicinal arts entitle him to'more respect than 
the rest; and he acquires the status of head-man by tacit consent and not by formal 
election, Thp decisions of the council or the head-man are obeyed unreservedly; 
litigation between -Thar us and Hindits is equally unknown. Amongst themselves 
the Tharus are, for the most part, *a peaceful and good-natured race, following 
without question, as if by a law of nature, the customs and maxims of their ancestors. 
Tho honesty of the Tharus is proverbial. It is said that when a family flies into the 
hills, they will always leave any arrears of rent that may be due tied up in a rag to 
the lintel of their deserted house. Like all secluded-races, the Th&rus are notorious 
for witchcraft,' and in the plains Thdruhal or “ the Tharu country ” is a synonym 
for witch-land. Every Thftru woman, after ibe marriageable age, is supposed ’by 
those who live outside the Tharu country to possess the power of the Evil Eye to 
bewitch and enchant : so that she has the power to turn a stranger into a wild animal 
or destroy him slowly by consumptive fever. This is one of the reasons why all 
natives of India outside the TarSi forests dread tho Tharus and fear to live amongst 
them. 






CHAPTER IX 


HISTORICAL CONCLUSIONS 

Toa th0 *** .f — » v 

already made yield some valuabl e results ^ ^ ^ slope3 of tUo Himalayas, and 
&akyas lay, as their >=3“ forc ' 3 t 3n a lull Rajputs exiled f'om tlio more 

that they were, ai they too ad • Tar a] anll h al-forcsts must have separated 

civilized districts Their settleim. ^ ^ Thclr 150 iaUon no doulit forced 

them from their brethren fur n0 a-Indian custom of endogamy, as 

them to develop the entirely mm-A'jan ,“ s0 of th e.r kindred Tins explains 
•well as other hahits not in accor an ^ ^ thom and tho othcr noble families of 
also tho reason why mtcrinari r g not as tUoir tradition says, their pride 

"Northern India did not take place attaching to exiles who had 

of ltd w lnch prevented l such — "^fo not oven free from a strong 
, lcll tro ni tho customs or tueir race, 

atoixturc of non-Aryan hlood Jcl a nd Nlgllvd Pillar Idiots teach 

Tor tho history of Ah o ha, the itu or m tlie oyth year of his 

as that the Imporor m *0 21st joa^ ^ m Sort Ucrn India, at the suggestion 

visited tho sacred places w „ t a w ho alone in tlic wliole country 

of his spiritual adviser, Sthavira P of tll0 whereabouts of tho 

at that tune seems to have posscssed tlm know c go o^ ^ M t only tho 
Lnmbim grove Most lN , rvl na-s t ilpas of Buddha Ken igamana 

L n m b 1 u 1 garden, K a p i l a ^ ^ of Gautama Buddha s pa. mr°im at 

and Krakmchanda hut also furt ^ furthcr wcat tho old town of S r a v a s t i, in 

K u s 1 n I r a and R a m a g . , hu> lnscrlptl0M were still existing in Hmen 

several of which localities pdla' r ^ capltal of P a t a li pu t r a towards the 

Tsiang s time Atoka B 10 ‘ tUo so nes of pillars extending from B a k h r a near 
Tarai is perhaps marked by *o (Ar araj) and Jlathid (Navandgarh) to 

V ii&al 1 (Bcbirh) throu a h 1 ' of the Bengal Presidency, close to the 

lllmpdrva in the Champa' luscrlUed with the so-called Pillar Idicts 

larai, most of whieh a y m ay ho interpreted as indicating that 

■lhe tact that Asoka undertoo 4 but lt may also be looked upon as one ot 

ho was at that time a he .ev.ng "‘'hich, according to tho eighth Rock Edict, 
the dhamtnayam or ' ««o sinc0 the eleventh year after his anointment, or 

tho Emperor undertook reg 7 ^ ^ oWam enlightenment The lact 

in tho.fifteenth year ot M = ’ u ovor the TarSi indicates that also this 
that ho planted a numher lmpiro 

district belonged then o ^ bls t Bltes 1U the western portion of the Nepalese Tardi, 
Thus all the sacred haT0 bem saurfactonly ldentifled Some others, 

mentioned by the Chinese p^ b ^ h u s 1 n a r a, will probably be found dutlDg tho 
particularly ® eastern portion of the hcpalese lowlands 

cold season of 
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I conclude this monograph with the following suitable words uttered by the 
wandering ascetic, Vaccliagotta, in the Majjhima-mkaya, sut(a 72 : — “ It is as 
if, oh Gautama, there were a mighty sdl-tree near to some village or town, and it 
were to lose its dead branches and twigs, and its loose shreds of bark, and its unsound 
wood, sp that afterwards, free from those branches and twigs, and the loose, shreds of 
hark, and the unsound wood, it were to stand neat and clean in its strength. In 
exactly the same way does the word of Gautama, free from branches and twigs, and 
from loose shreds of bark, and from unsound wood, stand neat and clean in its 
. strength. It is as if, oh Gautama, one were to set up that^which # was overturned ; or 
^wero to disclose that which was hidden; or were to point out the way to a lost 
traveller ; or were to carry a lamp into a dark place, ‘that they who have eyes might 
see forms. Even so has Gautama Buddha expounded the Doctrine in many ways.” 
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THE SHARQl' ARCHITECTURE OF JAUXPBK, 

fc • ' nnu 

OTES OK ZAFARABAD, SAIIET-MAIIRT, AND OTHER PLACES IN THE N.-W. P. vt OUDlf 

By Os. A rCH RKR, rn o., ul EDUIWD W. SUirir, jlscihkct 
> * Edited by JAS. BURGESS, LL.O., C.t K.. 

DirA.to~GVnvr.if rf (1* .IrvLnsV/iAif j £« trey rf Irviv*. 

lUuttraled by 74 Pities of the Sharqi Arthtlttlure of Jan»yur, ,y<s. Supor*r\\val >llo. Sc we A 
Prico Ra. 16. 

CALCUTTA — SLFKr.ISTKNDSNT or GOYSBhUtNT PUNTIXQ, IbDU. 

"The finely illustrated Volume Issued under tbit Utlo lomi tho first of a Sew Scries of Reports begun alter th« 
reorganization of tbo ArcbKofogical Surveys fn Upper India in lSed, and If tbo work It to bo coutittued on tbo same «u*ta 
md with the cisio thoroughness of iDcstiatlon, we may look to*ro at last something llko an adequate illustration oUcen*** 
ierable portion at. least of tha immense and multifarious ArcbUecturantcmaluiot tho Indian rcnlrisula. . . « , . \Ve 
recommend It to the attention ol all students of Architecture as a book worth possessing, containing somoet tbo tost 
illustration* ol Indian. Architecture that bare yet appeared. It la to bo hoped that similar volumes, illustrating tjlU«t 
iraocbes ot the Arcbitocturai Remains In India, will appear la dco course."— A’«<W<r. 

**Tni3 Volnmo is an eminently businesslike production, ot practical ratuo to tbo Architect aud Arclucologtst , 
and possessed of many attractions from tbo historical *nJ tbo artlrtlo points of viotr, rendering tbo book lnstmllvo *»>d 
interesting to the educated public in general . . .. . , It Is tbo first volumoot Archwological UcporU on Uppet India 
which is o( any distinct use to tbo practical Englishman, whether Architect, Historian, or Manufacturer. 

•• Thu Government may properly be urged and expected to continue Ibis burvey in tbo NorUMVestcm l'rovlnef *. 
and to utilize tho Architectural Members o( tbo bumy, moreover, in advising and controlling a rcasouablo uousorvaUdH 
of Historical Monuments In tbo Indi an Empire.”— A fmMufe e/Iirtfui ArcAfitcti’ Joitm.il, IffiA Jmh* JEW. 

" TUB first Volume of Dr. Burgess’ New Scries if a scholarly and exhaustive Monograph ou a special and well* 
dcfincAMchitectuval period, U la published in tbo tomot a handsome quarto . . . tuppljiu^avalnaUnand lntM«%U»4 
record of fha History and Architecture of Jaunper, « city which for uoarly a esntury vlod with luiporlal Delhi both 1st 
power and splendour. , ‘ 

" UuUVo tba majority ot the volumes in tbo former Series, tbo Report is ono of wliluU tlio Government lia^no 
reason to bu ashamed, and it may bo eafoly recommended to any ouo interested, cither fpoclally Id Jaunpur, ur generally 
in Indian Architecture, ns an adequate and trustworthy aourco of Information.'’— Tits iWtr, 


Supcr-roj’al 4to. Half bound, 4*0 pages. Jla. JO. 

• TEE MONUMENTAL ANTIQUITIES AND INSOKU'ITONS IN THE 
. N.-1V. PUOVINCES AND OUDII; 

tlXSCIUBBU AND AltllANUICU 

* * By DR A.* FOHlUSn, Ml v , • • / , 

Ai eluxalojical Surveyor, N.- IV. iV-frinooi ,in,i OuJh, , 

. ALLAHABAD — Government Tjiebu, 11 , .W, V, *kd Oudh, 

“ IVe bare now in a bandy form a series of lists of ail tho notable Antiquities of tho I'rovfnoo* arranged tinder lint 
districts where they ara found, and accompanied not only with references to all cosily oocmlMo sources of farther 
information, but with a set of really w otkmanUko Indices."— ZM« IHoncer, Syteml/er Zbth, laid, 

* ** Is. this large volnmo Dr. Fhhrcr has given a very full account of tbo remains at each place, wills rvfsroiic«» *0 

all sources of information, tbo whole being carefully classified -with compUto ludlcDi,”— A/rmvIr u« (Kt Jntfan 

18T5-1800 * 4 « , 
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the MOGHUL ARCHITECTURE OF FATHPUlt SIKRI:- 

By EDMOND V> SMITH 

ArekiUctaral Sarccyor Y II Prcnnea and Oudh 

Tart I, with 120 Hates, Us 20 
Tart II, with 103 Plates Ra 11 
Part HI’ with 97 Plato R* 20 « 

ALLAHABAD — OovSKiMEST Tbess, V \V P and Oudh 


AT laat an adequate beginning of a fairly complete and anihontotive description of tbe magnificent building* 
at and near Agra baa been made Nothing approaching to a scientific or reasonably satisfactory description of the Taj 
and other great edifices at Agra exist*. Tbe notice* in Conningbam • Sene* of Archaeological Report* ate feeble, inane 
and all but cseles* , and wo fear that we most wait long for the costly and elaborate work which is needed to record 
the mult* of a thorough survey of the Fort tbe Tij the Mausoleum at bikandra. and the other architectural wonders 
which adorn Agra and its environ* Dr Burges*, before bis retirement decided that sicca it w*« Dot possible to do 
everything it was more advisable to begin with Faphp&r feikri than with Agra itself and it was accordingly decreed 
that the wonderful and beautiful city founded by Aibar at Faphpfir SIkrt and often likened to Pompeii should be 
surveyed. 

In tbe course of lour season* Mr Edmund W Smith tbe very c»paWe officer in chargo of tbe Architectural 
Branch of the Arcbscologieal Survey assisted by a well trained stall of native draughtsmen has made an elaborate 
survey of the Orest Moghul * palace city The first Instalment of the rcsnlts of his work lies before ns In a handsome 
quarto volume Illustrated by one hundred and twenty five full page plates of which some arc drawing* and other* 
[>boto*etchtngi 

•The »Ue of the work prevents it* pnhltcatlon In one volume The Cm part now published deal* with the 
JfsLsf < Alas, including Akbar « bed room, tbe Jktatk Vahal the Duras • Kkat and a few other buildings , tbe second 
part deals with R4ja BSr Ual « house and the palaco of JWh Bai, the third will treat of Snlfm Chhisbti* shrine the 
Turkish baths, and many other edifice*, and the fourth part will be devoted to the Great Mosque Both the third and 
fourth part* will be enriched with coloured Illustration* of the mural decoration and Inlaid work Tho volume now 
, luted contain* ten coloured piste*, reproducing fresco paintings and ornaments, which have been executed by Mcsst* 
Griggs and Son with their usual skill These frescoes attract little attention from the ordinary visitor, and are cow so 
damaged as scarcely to repay tho cost and trouble of reproduction One of the best executed and most Intelligible 
fragment* U that on the north wall of Akbar « bed room, which represent* some passenger* of distinction taking their 
pleasure In a sailing boat, apparently on the Jumna. The figures are well drawn in the style aSeclcd by tbo miniature 
painters. In all the drawings the perspective is very bad Some of the paintings exhibit distinct and unmistakable 
trace* of Chinese lnfiucnce Other* seem to be imitation* of Japanese motives, and several offer clear evidence of the 
lnfinence exercised on Akbar 1 * eclectic lute by Christian religious art. * 

The best known of the frescoes that on the western facade of Miriams lloose which the guide point* out a* 
a j ictare of tha Annunciation, may possibly be intended to represent that event But the guide* theory that 
Miriam, er Mary was a Christian wife of Akbar, is unsupported by any evidence and is opposed to the evidence that 
atilt* Th* queen of Akbar who enjeyed the title of Maryam m Zamaai, or the Mary of the age was really tbe 
daughter of a Hind a It*; a. Akbar 1 * mother waa known ly a similar title, Maryam Jfaiaaf, end them is no more reaaon 
for believing Akbar a qnctn, wbo bote the court title of Maryam e* Zamaai, to have been a Christian, than there la for 
believing la the Christianity of hi* mother In shert, Akbar a Christian queen seems to be tho creature Of the imegm* 
Uso of gslJea greedy /or hithkeeak. But error* led by Uelikrttk die hard and Akbar* Christian queen 1* boon 1 to 
reap pear frequency for the neat hundred years Tha Roman Catholic priest* Insist on believing In her existence and 
tk«ir tougrtgalloua, of course are of the same opinion 

“The celebrated threap p„ ar la the 1) «*» l Skat is perhaps the yaosl etmoes of the many marvel* at 1 apbpfir 
ll Is Adequately- II. termed ly a dozen »ti! K-ecieJ p fate*, tic are by no means d Up esed to accept Mr Lecnee *og 
gcstKa that the Imeleildlngocccp ltd ly tha thtoa* pillar U the JUJat Akoao, or h»U, in which Akbar naed to 
*•***• him*«-f with ’ate* ng to stl debate* by the professor* of rlial creed*. The building!* far too small for aech a 
I »rp*4«. and doc* but *»rt* wtj with l«c recorded detenp lion of the JlaJat JCUa*. It i* mere probable as ilf hmltb 
il«rits, that tha had lay Just outside the ] rivet* tul diagt of the palace than inside their p rteinctSj and rum* of so 
Impatient tai 1 ij o ii >m lb* Ucerl Office in a |«.ikB which would hat* been very sultah t for a bad such as ta 
dvsti had by the iary 1 1 u as. 
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“We most not linger longer over the beauties of Akbir’s magnificent, thongb singularly uncomfortable, palac e 
tVe can recommend Jlr. Smith's boot as ea excellent piece ot work, thorvaghlj well done fund can assure curreade. rs 
that merely as a picture book it is good value lor twenty rupees Ibe printing and paper are first-rate Ihe binding* 
alas I is ot the worst possible quality, and cot even fit for a report by a Hoard of Revenue- When the next part comr s 
out the local Government should follow the example of Bombay and treat its pretty pictures to safe and decer 1 *'' 
covering ’’ — Thf Pioneer, 12 tk July 1693. , 

" The first volume is now before us, and it may be truly said that uotlnog more interesting or artistic has bee 11 
published for a long time by the Indian Government . . . The hundred and twenty large quarto plans, views, an* 1 
details are excellently reproduced . No architect or artist, and certainly no stndentof Medieval Indio, ca a 

sufficiently prize the rcsult3 . — Morning Pott, ith Aorembcr 1893 

"This volume is welcomed as tho first instalment of a more complete illustration of a single important group rj 
Indian sixteeutb>century buildings than it bos hitherto been able to publish . It is most desirable we should 
have os complete architectural drawings of the more fatnoas buildings ia India os we have of those in France, Italy- 
and other Western countries . and amongst these the Muhammadan architecture, in Upper India especially, presents som e 
splendid examples Every traveller is familiar with those at Agra, Delhi, and katfipfir Mkil, and many visit a place s° 
unique as the latter in Us history, in Indian architecture, and present condition . . . The value of this work lies ii 1 
these numerous and careful drawings, which afford a full representation of the buildings surveyed and of the marvelion 8 
richness of their details . . Yiith this work before him, tho student of architecture and Oriental ( art may jndg/ 
what a wealth ot farther information would be afforded were a few other groups of buildings, snch as those around 
Agra»Dd Delhi. Am, similarly surveyed and delineate^, while like sun eys were made atAbn,Tanjor, Worangal, and else* 
where la the Peninsula ', — Journal of the Royal hutitute cf Rrltith Architect!, 21 it Aoiemler 1893. 

"Ms E. W.JSiiitii has published the second part of his monumental work on Faibpfir-giljJ Wo noticed thi 8 
first part at soma length ic these columns last year, and need only say that the second part is equally beautiful am. 1 - 
well executed.”— Pioneer, 101 A December 1890. 

“E\ but traveller in India knows tho deserted city ot Fa(hpOr*SlVrt, within the seven-mile circuit of which if 
gathered that strangely beautiful medley of buildings, of all styles and plans, and destined for every sort of purpose.' 
which has long been the delight and marvel ot artists and architects. That stem critic, James kergnsson,' when he 
stood amongst the empty courts and palaces of the silent city, could only bow down and worship in the terminology ot hi! 1 
craft. How keenly he would have enjoyed that admirable volume" of drawings and descriptions which Mr E. W. Smith 
has consecrated to the remains of Akbur’s cscurial in the ’Imperial Senes ’ of Reports of the Archaeological bnrvey cf 
India.* Mr. bmith need not, we think, be under any apprehension that a single qualified critic will find fault with hi/ 
work on the ground that 1 unnecessary labour has been bestowed’ upon it 

"It is impossible to speak in too high praise of the accuracy and beauty of the 120 plates contained in the 
present instalment Mr. famitb has displayed sound judgment in his selection of subjects * 

" The work has been ably seconded by Colonel Waterhouse and his Assistants of the Survey of India Office- 
where the plant and drawings have been ably reproduced The photo-etchings are really exquisite 

* “Mr. Grigg, too, has shown bis usual ability in reproducing the effects of the coloared decorations .” — Thl 
,Athaneum, 2GtA October 1895. * 

• ■, ' EPIGRAPHIA INDICA 

and Record of the Archaeological Surrey of India, * * 

- Edited by JAb. BURGESS, CU, LSD, USE., 

Assisted by A i tlHUER, TH a , Ardueological Surccyoi , N -\V. Pronncct and Oudh, 

Volume I (J691). boper royal f to, 182 pages, with 33 facsimile Plates Bs. 16 
> Volume IL (1891) buper-royal 4to, 618 pages, with 61 facsimile Plates Rs 16. * 

Edited by Da E UULTZftCH, Government Epi graph Js£. 4 

• ’ Volume III (1894-93), 4to, 393 pages, with 33 facsimile Plates. Ea. 24 

• Published under the authority of the Government of India as a Supplement to the Indian Autiguary, 

• CALCUTTA — Su?EClHTi.NDENT OP GOVBBSiilEiiT Peiutihg, IimiA. • 

“ I* i<i£e de tiumt en one pnblication epeciale les inscriptions de plus en plas aombreuses et d mesure qu'cilee 
sont miKes aa jour par les diverse a branches de l’Archsological Survey, est excellence. II 6tait temps qne l’Inde eut > 
son tour son Ephemera Palaograjihtca A Eabth. . 
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«A c«tS des diverse* sides de * Reports,' dont la marche est for elm eat pea rlgulijre, M. Burgess a ctfl no 
orgaoe pCnodique. I'EpigrapAia Indict, pursuant par tnmestre et spCcialement r&errl aux inscriptions L Iptgraphie 
lodieaao aura aicsi ton Ephemeru avant d'amr son Corput, fai it. Burgess arrive de cette manure 4 centraliser, ne fflt- 
c« quo dans une ccrtaiue mesure, less traraux .f pigraphiques actnellement fparpillls dans nno infinltS de recueils, dont 
’plusicura sont des publications locales absolument inaccesibles en Europe, il aura rendu une foisde plus an service 
inestimable «nx lla&ct lndieiinet."~I2srue It riluteir* Jej Jlchgtotu • . 

" UmiEXTD tho student ol Indian inscriptions had to search lor the records os jet published in the pages oi 
various learned periodicals of India and Europe, besides the TOlumes of the Axchmological (survey and other independent 
works The foundation of a new quarterly exclusively deToted to Epigraphy is sure to meet with a very warm recep- 
tion, therefore, on the part of all students of Indian History. , ' . 4 

“ Dr Burgess has succeeded in eecunng the assistance of the most competent scholars ta every branch of Indian 
Epigrapbv.anJ the majority of the records published in the first three parts possess aa exceptional value and interest 
I tor J Jqllt, in IMurV Record. • . 

, " Ar the Congress of Orientalists lately held la London the highest praise was awarded to Dr Burgess for hi* 

share in this undertaking as chief Editor No higher praise could be accorded here to Dr. Burgess than this statement 
ol the value attached to hts labours by so many of the highest Oriental scholars " — The R I B. A Journal, 22*d 
Beet inter IS92 


SOUTE INDIAN INSCRIPTIONS: 

COLLECTED. EDITED, AS p TRANSLATED 
By E HULTZSCH, FILD , Oorernment Epigraphut 


Volume I —Tamil and Sanskrit Inscriptions, chiefly collected in 18SC 67. Its 6 
Volume II —Tamil Inscriptions in the Bajarajesvara Temple at Taujawur — 

Tart I.— Inscriptions on the Walls of the Central Shnne , with 4 Plates Es-4 
, Part JL— Inscriptions on the Walla of the Enclosure , with 4 Plates. Ej. s. 

Tart 11L— Supplement to the First and becond. Volumes ; with eight Plates. Rs 4. ’ 

* Part IV.— Introduction and Index. In preparation. ' 

Volume III.— Miscellaneous Inscriptions from the Tamil Country. In Ott Prut. 

» MADBAS ? — Govern jssvr Pules. 

*• A tuoEOCCHLT good hook, which indispntably advances our knowledge of Southern India to a very considerable 
extent. ’ n * ' 

, " scrupulous exactness and true philological method it is, tossy the least, equal to the best Epigraphies! 

publications, Henna Oriental Journal. . * » . 

CORPUS INSCRIPTION INDICARUH : 

Vol. III.— INSCRIPTIONS OF TUB EARLY GUPTA KINGS AND THEIR 
SUCCESSORS: *’ • 

. , By JOBS FAITH FULL FLEET cu.iocs. * 

W\th 45 Plata, Cloth, Rt. 25: tctlhoul Plata, Rt. 15. 

C1LCU7TA — btrsBiarMDMT or GovinsuxsT rnutnsa. Isots. 


•THE ANTIQUITIES OF DABEOI IN GUJARAT: 

. , By I. BUBO ESS, LL.D.. CJL.X., *■ , 

Director Gfnerat of tke Arckaolcpieal Surrey of India, 

« _ and * 

U. COCSENS, si SLS.S., 

superintendent, Archaoliyieal Surrey. I inter* India. 

lUuttralrd ly 22 Plates. Largo Folio 17 X 14 inches. Ono Guinea. 

EDIMJCEGU — Gcosgs WiTxastQJ 4 hose. * 

... T.r “• a u» .«t,u ct„ „[ in* wltk i„ , p i„,i d o.t.-.j. 

“ , * 1 ", m T ‘" ,mJ “f “ 111 •< UU uillato, 1 S.M.IW,. .1 i.'.s,,, 

territory Dabbed is. . . . 
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The Illustrations— more especially the Drawings— will be fonod to bo of permanent importance to all interested 
ta Architecture anil JIM. as reproducing acenratclyand to scale ter/ important typical examples of the elaborately scalp 
tured Architecture of India In the Thirteenth Century of onr Era. The Drawings are supplemented by collotype repro 
Auctions of largo photograph*, and the whole Is described in detail In tho letter press of the florae 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF SOUTHERN INDIA: 

THE BUDDHIST STUPAS OF AMABAVATl AND JAQGAYYAPETA 

. DESCRIBED A'tD U.U. ST BATED 

* By J. BDROESS, tux, C.I E. f ia 

With Trauscnpts ami Translations of the A sola Edicts at Dhatth a, id Jatujada 
By PKQFESson G. Budler, rn d , lud , cit, Vienna 
With 69 Plates of Sculptures aiul Inscriptions, mostly Autotypes, amt 32 Woodcuts 
Super royal ito. Half bound, gilt top, 1687. 3 Guineas 

" Ms. DCBCCSS has recently issued an admirable Monograph on the Buddhist Stupas at Amardiatl and Jsggsyya 
peta, supplementary to the late Mr. Fergusson « ‘Tree and Serpent Mors hip,’ and has thus, to some extent, wiped away 
the reproach of the Southern Presidency ’ — Quarterly Ikrinc, July ISft. 

Super-regal ito Paper Cater s. t 

SOUTH INDIAN BUDDHIST ANTIQUITIES. 

By ALEX.’ REA, KRAS 
Superintendent, Arckeeologual Surrey, Madras 

With 47 Plates. Price 10 Rs. 

CHALUKYAN ARCHITECTURE. 

By ALES. REA. U n a s , 

Supmatendeat, ArcAttologicul Surrey, J fadrat. 

With 114 Plates. Price 15 Rs. 8 As 

MADRAS -Goverumeht Press. * 


, GUIDE TO BIJAPDR: 

By HENRY CODSEhS ar s i a , * 

Superintendent, Archeological Survey of U a tern India. 

A FULL ACCOUNT OF THE PRINCIPAL BUILDINGS IN AND AROUND TUB CITY, WITH AN OUTLINE OF 
THE HISTORY OF THE ADlL EIIAHI E1NQS OF BIJAPUR 
144 page*, Cloth Maps of the City and Environs. Price Rs 2. 

' [Published with the sanction of the Government of Bombay.} 

fc BOMBAY — TH08 COOK & Sons, Thacker & Co (Limited) 


Published by order of Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF WESTERN INDIA. 

* THE GAVE TEMPLES OP INDIA: * 

By 3 . FSRQUSSON, dcl,cie,ps.b,vfra.6, and JAS BURGESS, ttD.cit ,riias,KaA8,4o 
Super regal Sea. Half Morocco, gilt lop, pp XX and 535, mth J Map, S3 Plaice and 76 Woodcuts £2. 
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ADYETSISBMEmS,. 


REPORTS. 

Bj JAS. BURGESS, lud ,ci e., AcC 
SvpeTToyal ito Half Morocco, gilt (opt 


Yol. I.— Report ot the Eitst Season's Operations in the Belgium 85 Kaladgi 
Districts : * v 

With 56 P/SotojjrajjAs anti LUhographK F laics, and 6 Woodcuts £2 2s * 

* Yq\. It,— Report on the Antiquities of Kathiawad and Kachh : 

Jpilk 74 Photographs and Lithographic Plates, 242 pages £3 3s 

VoJ. III.— Report on the Antiquities of the Bidar and Aurangabad Districts : 

TFtlA 66 Photographs and Lithographic Plates and 9 Woodcuts £2 2s 


LQSDON —W II AU.es fc Co Waterloo Ilacc 
Lvz*o k Co , Or Bcbsku Sr*. 


CALCUTTA — Thacker brisk It Co 
BOMBAY — TjUCKkb a Co (Limited) 


VOLUMES IV & V. « 

Vol. IV.— The Buddhist Caves and their Inscriptions : 

IPtfA GO Plates and 25 Woodcuts 

Vol, V.— The Caves of Elura and the other Brahmanical and Jaina Caves in 
Western India : 

With 51 Autotype and other plates, and 18 Woodcuts. 

The two Volumes Puce £6 6s. ^ ■> 

* LONDON — Kkcan Paul TttBsen, Thuds eb It Co 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS OF THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF 
•WESTERN INDIA. 

4to Detay 

1 —Memorandum oft the EnddMstCare* t>l lwa*t bj 1 No 0 — Uotc* cn the Bauddh* Root Temple* of Ajanto, 
BUBOtifl. LL.V , «Btl TrarKlaetoo* o t tbrea j * " — *“•* £ — -- -*■- 


ltucrlr.tlon»IromB»dami 1'aUadVal and Ajbuli 
by i V YuM. DO 0 a., )SU 

J,o 2 — Memorandum on l be Antiquities Dabbol, Ahmed 
abad Than Jonngadb Girnar, and 1’hanlt with 1 
AipendUol inscnpiioa* and 10 Plate* ol Fac 
simile* by J iiv&Qtxs, 1W , 1873 

So 3 -'Mcmorandea on tbe Remain* at QnmlJ, Cop, and Jo 
Kacbb, Ac bj tbo sane, 1875 

No 4 — ftotivknol List* of Architectural and other Arcbaro. 

I< gical Remain* tn Western India > by tbe same, 
1875 9 # 

>o C ^Translation* ol Inscription* from Belganni and 
K al ad gi District* Vjl y Fun dock an) oj 

■* IobcHi tlonilromKathUwadand Kacbh by UAM 

\*2UX Louts, 18(0. 

Vc*G«*We* on tbe Aotiqcltlc* c| the Taluha* ol rawer, 
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